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9663. Abauzit, F., Baudouin, Ch., & 26 other authors. Emile Coué, sa 
méthode, son esprit, son influence. (Emile Coué, his method, character, and 
Paris: Alean, 1928. Pp. 188. 12 frs—This study was published 
» auspices of the Institute International de Psychologie -et de Psycho- 
r Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
2664. Alexander, J. Thought-control in everyday life. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1928. Pp. xvi-+ 261. $2.00.—The author endeavors to present 
urate, non-technical presentation of the facts of psychology and their 
:pplication to problems of everyday life. The book is divided into two parts. 
Part I is descriptive: Its aim is to show the reader all the factors that work 
rainst him in the endeavour to control his thoughts. The reader who under- 
tands the nature and working of these interfering factors will enter intelli- 
yn the task of their control. Part II is entirely practical: It is pre- 
three chapters—(1) How to begin the practice of thought-control; 
Things that help in the practice of thought-control; and, (3) Thought- 
trol in practice in everyday life.’’ The writer also includes control of 
ns and habits under the general title of thought-control—J/. R. laggett 
fornia at Los Angeles). 
2665. Bosanquet, B. Science and philosophy. New York: Macmillan, 
Pp. 446. $5.50.—This book is a reprint of 24 articles which had been 
nally published in periodicals from 1886 to 1919. Most of the articles dis- 
details of the author’s well-known system of absolute idealism. ‘‘Philos- 
hy rests on the whole spectacle of the ordered universe, and on the judgments 
lue which are essentially and rationally implied in that vision’’ (page 26) 
» philosophical articles which touch on the border-line of psychology, men- 
be made of Chapter II on Identity, Chapter IV on Induction, Chapter 
lonism among Idealists, and Chapter XII on the Prediction of Human 
In the last chapter mentioned, Bosanquet agrees with Bergson that 
‘tion cannot be caleulated in advance with a principle of bare repetition, 
accuses Bergson of false theories of intelligence and causation. Bosanquet 
is that it is possible to predict about others in so far as one shares a common 
ture with them. In Chapter 14, on Social Automatism and the Imitation 
heory, he argues that ‘‘the mind ean appropriate as law or principle the scheme 
{a whole, and naturally and necessarily differentiate its reactions in accordance 
‘ith the bearing of such a principle on the new situation presented.’’ Chapter 
XV discusses the Reality of the General Will. In Chapter XXIII, there is an 
iborate discussion on the Nature of Aesthetic Emotion. He argues that Aesthe- 
start with the attitude of the creator rather than that of the spectator. 
esthetic is the expressive, it is expression for the sake of expression. In 
r XXIV, he agrees with the central point in Croce’s aesthetic, but accuses 
, if narrowness and exaggeration.—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 
666. Dilthey, W. Gesammelte Schriften. (Collected works.) 7 vols. 
pag: Teubner.—There is, e.g., the introduction to the mental sciences, the 
which above all reveals Dilthey’s insight into the problems of spiritual 
Everywhere in Dilthey’s work we find this thought: a summary of all 
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the sciences does not suffice to satisfy the philosophic spirit; only an ethic 

ing can supply this need. The history of philosophy leads him to thy 

‘*the personal inwardness of the religious process develops to its final eons 
quences in universalistic theism and pantheism.’’ As to the development of ; 
religious problem he says: ‘‘The essential principle of the progress of 
culture consists, not in a denial of the Christian religion, but in the iner 
inwardness of its meaning.’’ In these seven volumes he reveals much 
almost every phase of the history of philosophy, such as the history of H 
youth, and, in connection therewith, the spirit of German idealism and of ¢] 
poetry.—E. Wentscher (Bonn a. Rhein). 

2667. Dwelshauvers, G. Traité de psychologie. (A treatise on ps) 
ogy.) Paris: Payot, 1928. Pp. 672. 40 fr.—This treatise brings together +} 
results of a number of seattered studies, describing the methods of th, 
searches and relating the facts to certain fundamental principles in a ek 
intelligible manner. The study comprises six parts: the first deals 
methodology: the determination of mental facts and methods now emp]! 

a view of the entire field of the science of psychology at the present day; f 
and laws; and the introspective, experimental, pathological, and comparat 
methods. The second part synthesizes under certain directing laws the var 
aspects of mental life, bringing in three fundamental characteristics : the ratio 
the automatic and the living with its dynamic unconscious (mental synthes 
the law of habit, the mental dynamism, the problem of the unconscious and 
instincts). The third part treats of the study of the elementary structures 
the mental life: simple affective states, movements, sensations. Contrary to t! 
traditional treatment, the author does not concern himself with sensation, but 
with affective reactions and movements as the bases of the primary mental stru 
tures. Topics treated in this section are: the affective life; the simple aff 
elements; the emotions; polarity and dimensions of the affective states; dis 
tions, inclinations, tendencies; movements: reflexes, conditioned and automati 
sensations, sense qualities, intensity or the quantity of sensation. The fourt! 
part takes up some structures of a slightly higher order, fusions of the preceding 
these are images, associations, space and time. The fifth part acquaints us wit 
structural forms of a still higher order: memory, attention, creative imaginat 
and language. There is also a detailed treatment of the problem of aphasia 
well as of the questions concerning the expression of thought. The sixth a 
last part is devoted to the study of thought, will, the higher sentiments, persor 
ality, characters, the measure of intelligence and the problem of functional 
relations. A bibliography of some 350 titles is distributed at the ends of t 
various parts of the book—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2668. Farnsworth, P. R. Comments on the duo-art as a laboratory instrv- 
ment. J. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, 214-216.—The author, after making severa 
tests on the duo-art pianola, concludes that it is suitable for use in experimental 
esthetics. ‘‘Its mechanism is so sensitive and so well constructed that it pr 
vides a means for supplying piano tones of any desired pitch, intensity, temp 
and phrasing, with errors in production which are beyond the capacity of t! 
human ear to detect.’’—M. Goodrie (Clark). = 

2669. Foucault, M. Cours de psychologie. Tome II. Les sensations ¢le- 
mentaires. (A course in psychology. Vol. II. The elementary sensations 
Paris: Alean, 1928. Pp. 264. 20 fr—The author proposes to analyze conscious 
ness by studying the most simple facts of experience, the sensations. He 
tempts to define an elementary sensation. It is, he says, “‘a phenomenon whi 
it is not possible to observe directly.’ But one may observe some of the 4 
companying phenomena, that is, those which are aroused by the isolated excita 
tion of organs situated in the skin and the muscles. He studies first at some 
iength (129 pages out of 250) the sensations of pressure, prick and temperature 
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ts of sensations of movement of the limbs and of the head, and the 


nsations. Following this he attacks the problem of visual sensations, 


Hering’s theory, indirect vision of colors, color mixture, light adap- 
d negative after-images, simultaneous contrast, and positive after- 
Very briefly (in 12 pages) he deals with auditory sensations and those 
| smell. There is no bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne 
_ Griffith, C.R. General introduction to psychology. (Rev. Ed.) New 
millan, 1928. Pp. xix + 607. $2.75.—Like the original edition, the 
is divided into five parts : the foundations of psychology, genetic psy- 
| psychology, the psychology of the unusual and the abnormal, and 
logy. Parts one and two have been extensively revised. The 
now contains chapters on psychology as a biological science, the 
rimental psychology, schools of psychology, and explanatory prin- 
itter part now has chapters on the development of animal intelli- 
wth of intelligence in the human child, and the inheritance of iz 
‘This book, like its predecessor, is in no sense of the word, a 
nulation of the field of psychology. Its more modest ambition is 
nts become acquainted with the science in the large and to under- 
hifting suecesses and failures.’’—W. S. Hunter (Clark 
_ Mochi, A. La connaissance scientifique. (Seientifie knowledge.) 
1927. Pp. 270. 25 fr—The author gives the following definition 
AN science is a logically expressed system of coordinated knowledge 
sole purpose of knowing. Science presupposes language, which is, 
to be, an univocal, universal and indispensable language. After ex- 
characteristics upon which he has based his definition, the author 
sciences according to the order in which these characteristics are 
~ in the scientific field. They are arranged in the following order: 
atieal sciences, physicochemical sciences, biological sciences, psy- 
neces, and finally philosophical sciences. There is no bibliography. 
H P ron (Sorbonne). 
Myers, C. 8S. Edward Bradford Titchener. Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 
i63.—Obituary notice—H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 
Prinzhorn, H. Leib-Seele-Einheit, ein Kernproblem der neuen Psy- 
Body-mind unity: a central problem of the new psychology.) 
thild, Band 3.) Potsdam: Miiller & Kiepenheuer; Ziirich: Fiissli, 
3.30 (geh.); M. 4.80 (geb. As the subtitle indicates, the book does 
1 systematic investigation and solution of the problem of the relations 
ly and mind, but it shows how the mechanistic psychology was van- 
it the end of the 19th century, and how, since then, the knowledge 
parable interconnection of mind and body has come ever more em- 
into the consciousness of the scientific investigator. It is shown how 
dge, with its great import, had been grasped long ago, by Goethe and 
others, but it had been smothered by the overgrowth of the mechan- 
ialistie development of the 19th century. Since Nietzsche, and through 
it has gradually regained general recognition, not only in psychology 
but also in the most various related disciplines which share the problem 
inalysis, characterology, medicine, the study of the constitution, heredity, 
study of races). In extensive notes the author sketches the principal 
f research, characterizes the essential thought of the leading investigators, 
ints out the significance of these for the development and working out of 
m.—H. Prinzhorn (Frankfurt a. M.) 
Reiser, O. L. Consciousness, chronaxy and nerve fibre radiation. 
27, 30, 43-54.—It may seem quite easy merely to say that the. prob- 
- psychology is the explanation of human experience, but when this ex- 
m is undertaken complications immediately arise, as is evident when we 
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observe the variety of explanations of various psychologists. We ¢ 
have the embattled psychologies of those who would merely describe. 
iorists, and the advocates of the Gestalt psychology. The matter 
seems to be the Wandering Jew of philosophy. To a psychologist h 
consciousness a quality, as red, is an entity im consciousness. Sense 

is a matter of the world’s presentation to consciousness in qualitative 

the problem of qualities has had its history, as may be seen from a st 
teachings of various historical philosophers. However, most of mode 
chology’s problems simply grow out of the disjunction between mind and ma: 
which came from making a distinction between primary and secondary q 
The writer suggests the hypothesis that introspection is merely neura 
raphy, the conscious phase being the force-fields found in accompaniment 
electro-chemical reactions in the cortex. The soul is the harmony of the } 
T. R. Garth (Denver). 

2675. Rignano, E. Problemi della psiche. (Problems of mind B 
Zanichelli, 1928. Pp. 212.—The book is a collection of lectures and art 
ready published by the author. The first essay is on Psychology and its R, 
to Science and Philosophy (p. 3-17): Without a psychological analysis it 
possible to build a true philosophical system. The progress of psychology 
portant both to science and philosophy. Psychology Applied to School T 
(p. 18-37) : Criticism of Italian methods of teaching. It is necessary t 
children to adapt themselves to the milieu. New Orientations of Psyci 
38-77) : A review of the 8th International Congress of Psychology. Con 
while the achievements of applied psychology are very significant, tl 
psychology does not seem to progress. What is Teleology of Mental Pr 
and where does it come from? (p. 78-87) : While the inorganic world is afinalist 
the biological world is essentially finalistic. Teleology of mental processes 
from a so-called mnemonic faculty, possessed by living beings. Mecha 
absolutely powerless to resolve the life-problem. The Gestalt Theory Con 
to the English Associationistic Psychology (p. 87-152) : Presents a critical r 
of Gestalt psychology. Gestalt theory should represent a reaction to the Eng! 
associationism, but it lacks exact definitions: Gestalts might represent sensorial 
wholes as well as Kant’s formae mentis. Gestalt psychology does not consider t! 
emotional factor, which is of the utmost importance for the meaning of ol 
It does not follow any genetic method to explain what Gestalt is. Fin 
stalt theory does not clear up problems which had been already explain 
associationism in a satisfactory way. On the other hand, Gestalt psych 
brought to light the great importance of synthetic processes as opposed to anal 
ones, tried to find out a physiological connection with sensations, and promot 
new investigations in the field of perception. Polemic on the Gestalt Theory 
154-193): A response to an article published by Kohler in Scientia, May 192 
The author sees the difference between the Gestalt psychologists and himseli 
chiefly in the fact that they deny any value to the method of introspection 
Science and Morals (p. 194-204): Science and morals ought to be independent 
of each other. It is impossible to ground morals on a scientifie basis. Morals 
are emotional facts, while science is merely intellectual. Nevertheless the great 
achievements of science produce emotional changes in the individuals which ar 
moral in so far as they vary the Weltanschauung.—A. Gatti (Yale). 

2676. Rignano, E. Science and ethics. Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 18, 443- 
450.—Science and reason have important bearings on morals. They inaicatt 
means of attaining ends, point out the consequences of proposed actions and tené 
to enlarge the view of the individual to include more and more of the univers 
No less important will be their pronouncements regarding the mechanical ¢! 
ception of life and the validity of the belief in human progress.—H. Banter 
(Cambridge, England). 


i 
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Schjelderup, H. K. Psykologi. (Psychology.) Oslo: Gydendal 
rlag, 1927. Pp. 372.—An introductory textbook in which the author 
rs to mold experimental psychology, behaviorism and psychoanalysis into 
- whole, thus offering a general view of psychology as empirical science. 
chapter headings are as follows: Introduction (problems, methods, 
development, and general points of view for the author’s exposition) ; 
original nature of man; (A) The senses (time and space perception, 
etween stimulus and response, i.e. adaptation, the Weber law, the prob- 
constancy of colors, the specific energy of the senses) ; (B) Perception 
n as original basis for thought; (C) The instincts; (D) Original basis 
‘ter and intelligence (temperament and inner secretions, intelligence 
nal endowment, mental life and heredity) ; (E) General principles for 
nding and learning. (II) The mnemic processes; (A) General (imag- 
iation, ete.); (B) Special processes (factors in the coneeption of the 
outer world, thought-intelligence, memory, imagination, the bearing of 
factors on the life of feeling, control of action). (III) Personality and 
s: (A) The ego and the ego-ideal; (B) The unfinished and its conse- 
) Development of personality; (D) Other mental conditions (group 
ry, dreams, hypnosis, ete.). (IV) Applied psychology (medicine, educa- 
business and industry). As factors of importance for the understand- 
iman reactions it is claimed that three fields of knowledge about the in- 
are of paramount importance: Original nature; general laws and prin- 
ording to which original dispositions are being modified and ‘‘super- 
d’’ through experience; the individual’s life history. The importance 
lar secretions should not be overlooked. Foot-note references.—M. L. 
Wittenberg). 
Scofield, C. F. The Institute of Psychology, Yale University. 
\/pha Record, 1926, 16, 47-51.—A concise presentation of the history, 
on, personnel and equipment of the Institute—C. M. Louttit (Yale). 


Watson, J.B. The ways of behaviorism. New York: Harper, 1928. 
$2.00.—‘‘ This book—much of which has appeared in Harper’s Maga- 
ild be looked upon as the author’s best effort to make his own position 
} himself as well as to others.’’ (See I: 2165 and II: 406, 1445.)— 
nter (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 2696, 2865, 2818, 2921, 2963, 2967.] 
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Collins, M. An unusual case of colour-blindness. Brit. J. Psychol., 

356-358.—The subject confuses blues and greens, for both of which 

re is slight color weakness. He has, also, a much more restricted field 

and yellow than for red and green.—H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 

Cowan, A. An introductory course in ophthalmic optics. Philadel- 
Davis, 1927. Pp. 262. $3.50—L. M. Harden (Clark). 

2682. Goldschmidt, H. Beobachtungen iiber die Verteilung der Ge- 

schm ackspapillen bei Kindern in verschiedenen Lebensaltern. (Observations on 

tribution of the taste papillae in children of various ages.) Zsch. f. Kin- 

, 1927, 45, 28-35.—The author studied 80 living children, aged from 1 week 

irs. In the beginning he used the method ‘first described by Skramlik. 

ipillae in question, papillae fungiformes, were studied also in necropsies 

‘hildren. In his later studies, Goldschmidt limited himself to mere in- 

n of the tongue. The results showed that there is not, as was formerly 

ed, a relation between age and the distribution of the taste papillae. But 

various types of distribution. Goldschmidt distinguished the follow- 
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ing three: Type I, with numerous papillae in almost regular order as far 

papillae cireumvallatae; Type II, with the dorsum linguae almost fr, 

papillae ; Type III, with a distribution which cannot be classed in either | 
O. Seeling (| Berlin). 

2683. Kleitman, N., & Blier, Z. A. Color and form rwaryecwy n the 
periphery of the retina. Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 85, 178-190.—A briet 
eal survey of the literature which presents the contradictory nature of t} 
of previous investigations of color discrimination in indirect vision, and 
of a two-fold study on color and form discrimination in indirect visioy 
investigations took place in a white-walled room which was illumina 
light. The reeords of three subjects were taken, in both experiments, by 
Hardy perimeter under the regular procedure for such experiments. Six , 

blue, red, white, yellow, green and grey—were used in the first ex 
The extent of the color zones from largest to smallest correspond to th: 
which the colors have just been named, with the exception that the extents 
last three—yellow, green and grey—are practically coextensive. A st 
color confusions indicates that the more extensive zones are relatively fre; 
confusions in naming the color in the experimental situation. When the sti 
most frequently confusable with vellow—green and grey—are deleted, th: 
of the yellow zone is greatly increased. Special attention is called to the f 
only four stimuli were used in certain previous experiments in which t] 
and blue zones have been found to be coextensive. The fact that the wl 
the grey stimuli yield zones of distinctly different extents is a psychological 
also suggestive of changes in the theory of color. The zones for the discrin 
tion of form were determined by the use of the following geometrica 
triangle, circle, square and star. The zone of the triangle is largest, thos 
square and circle are intermediate, and that of the star is smallest. The ext 
of the zone, in the case of arene figure, varies directly with the size of the stimn- 
lus.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley ) 

2684. Lineback, P. Some observations on the mechanism of Goble vision 
Anat. Rec., 1928, 38, 193-201.—Dominance of one side over the other may 
found in prae tically all paired structures. The question of the re ‘ation of ha 
edness to eyedness is discussed briefly. A simple but successful device for 
termining the dominant eye, usually focused directly, as opposed to the aux 
eye, is deseribed. In a microscopic study of the relation of the foves 
point of departure of the optic nerve from the retina, the writer found tl 
the dominant eyes of the 18 human pairs examined the distance was much | 
(3.3 mm.) than in the auxiliary eyes (3.9-4.0 mm.). This was true in the 
of 9 Macacus rhesus as well. The layers of the retina are being studied t 
a relation between the degree of acuity of the fovea and the qualiti 
retinal layers.—H. R. Laslett (Whitman) 

2685. Mann, I.C. The development of the human eye. Cambridge, Eng 
Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. x +306. 1/16.—The book has a foreword by J. Hl 
Parsons. The author has had access to a very comprehensive series of human 
embryos, making it possible to illustrate every stage of human ocular develop 
ment by an actual specimen. Chapters are presented on the phylogenetic devel. 
opment and morphology of the human eye and on a synoptic comparison of ocula 
with general development. 241 figures and an extensive bibliography 
Hunter (Clark). 

2686. Piéron, H. Sur l’extension de la loi de Talbot 4 la phase d’ dtablisse 
ment de la sensation lumineuse. (The extension * Talbot’s law to the phast 
of establishment of the luminous sensation.) C. r. Soc. Biol., 1928, 98, 130-1 
—The effect of an interrupted sensation is exactly equal to that of an excitation 
lasting the total time and carrying the same amount of stimulus. This | 7 Talbot Dot Ss 
law, which has always been taken into account in stimuli of practically indeinit' 
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when the sensation was in a stable condition. The author had already 
‘lished that for a single interruption in a stimulus of short duration there 
] vays this uniformity of excitation in the whole. The author carried out 
-ies of experiments which show that Talbot’s law applies to the period of 
ment of the sensation. Upon condition of realizing intermissions with 
ecient frequency, Talbot’s law proves applicable to all the durations of 
ys and all the stages of sensation, in the course of the phase of establish- 
| stable condition, at least from the total duration of the intermittent 
on corresponding to a minimum of two complete periods.—Math. H. 
): Le Sorbonne). 
2687. Steinberg, W. Hauptprobleme der Blindenpsychologie. (Main 
ems in the psychology of the blind.) (Ergdnzungshefte z. Handb. d. Blin- 
hifahrtspflege, No. 1.). Marburg a. L.: Verlag des Vereins der blinden 
miker Deutschlands. Pp. 72.—The first section treats the vicariousness 
senses and blind persons’ ideas of space. The second section treats the 
nee of the blind, quoting many letters, ete., from blind persons. This 
n brings new insight and merits the attention of readers who are not in- 
the psychology of blindness as such. Steinberg pictures the difference 
en the blind man’s positive feeling of his own value and the appraisal upon 
n by others, and the efforts made by blind persons to transcend this difference. 
H Busemann (Greifswald). 
2688, Takagi, K. On visual estimation of length of various curves. Jap. 
Psychol., 1926, 1, 476-498.—6 subjects were asked to estimate visually the 
of an are, 1 mm. wide, 5 em. long, in comparison with a straight line, 1 
5 em. long, set at the distance of 2.5em. The curvature changed from 
, straight line to half a circle. The increase of curvature was made at 
}of 1:2. In one series the standard length was the straight line, and the 
ts estimated the length of ares in terms of this standard stimulus. In 
her series a straight line was similarly estimated as a control experiment. 
positions of the standard and comparison stimuli were interchanged from 
t to left. The procedure approximated G. E. Miiller’s Methode der best- 
hen Herstellung. It was found that ares, at least, could be estimated 
sually almost as accurately as straight lines. Since the comparison here was 
tween an are and a straight line, and found possible with a great accuracy, 
: visual estimation of length cannot very well be explained by the size (Deck- 
of retinal images, as Helmholtz did. The estimation of ares was definitely 
regularly influenced by the curvature; the greater the curvature, the greater 
erestimation of ares. From the measured results as well as from the intro- 
tional reports, it seems that the visual estimation was based upon some sub- 
unit length; in other words, the impression of size seems to contain an 
! of divisibility (Teilbarkeit)—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 
2689. Ueno, Y. Experiments on perceptual judgment of space bisection. 
J. Psychol., 1926, 1, 453-475.—90 sixth grade children, 20 middle school 
rs, boys and girls, 12 soldiers in service, some college students, adults, and 
men, 150 in all, were given bisection tests of lines, a pair of dots, angles, 
s rod. Not all the subjects completed all the tests. The lines used were 
lines drawn on white cards, .2 mm. wide and 20, 40, 60, 80, 100 mm. long. 
its were .5 mm. in diameter, and the pairs were separated by the distances 
-), 40, 60, 80,100 mm. The angles were made by two lines, .2 mm. wide, 68 mm. 
9°, 60°, 90° were used. The glass rod was 8 mm. in diameter and 
im. long. Two bands were fixed at two ends, and the third band could be 
along the rod at will. By changing the positions of the fixed bands the 
apparent length of the rod could be controlled. Four lengths, 100, 200, 300, 
400 mm., were used. These lines, dots, angles, and the rod were presented verti- 
‘ally as well as horizontally. Each subject gave ten judgments on the same 
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presentation ; the average was the individual score, from which the m 
and variable errors of a group were computed. The procedure a) 
closely H. K. Wolfe’s method. The main findings were: great indivi 
ences were shown in regard to age and sex. The variable errors did ; 
much in reference to the intensity of stimulus, but rather tended 
(Weber’s law). As to the constant errors, the right halves of lines . 
horizontal positions were overestimated; the upper halves of lines a) 
vertical positions were similarly judged. In the case of angles, when : 
was above, the left halves were overestimated; when the vertex was 
the lower halves were similarly judged. The bisection of the glass rod 
lar and touch sensations verified Weber’s law; space perception seen 
a great deal to do with this bisection, particularly if judged by muse 
tion alone. Blind subjects did no better than the normal. The eo; 
variable errors could be decreased by practice, but the direction of t! 
errors tended to be stable-—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 

2690. van Heuven, J. A. Simultaneous contrast under various conditions 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 18, 405-421.—Irradiation phenomena must be regard 
as the resultant of the physical aberration of light and simultaneou 
A numerical measure of the contrast effect can therefore be obtained 
jective phenomena and the physical aberration are measured. Data 
experiments are given for light of various hues and intensities.—J/. 3 
(Cambridge, England). 


[See also abstracts 2668, 2669, 2707, 2711, 2724, 2735, 2876, 2890, 2909,] 
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2691. Hirohashi, B. Some experiments on beauty of color. Jup 
chol., 1926, 1, 406-432.—202 grade-school girls (Grades I-VI) were 
ecards, each of which bore the name of one color, and asked to rank then 
of preference (W. H. Winch’s method). The six colors were black, y 
yellow, green, and blue. Each grade showed somewhat different ranking 
but in general, black and white were ranked low; blue and green, |! 
and yellow tended to be ranked high in lower grades, but low in upper gr 
White, however, was ranked highest by sixth grade girls. 298 grade-school | 
were then similarly experimented with. The results were very much sin 
white, however, remained low throughout. 1,056 older girls in grades 
ponding to VII, VIII, and high schools were then similarly treated. W! 
ranked highest throughout; black next; yellow lowest; red next lowest ; blu: 
a little higher than green. 1,035 boys of the same grades ranked the color 
following order: green, blue, white, red, yellow, black. A great sex diff 
was shown in the ease of white; the high rank of white given by girls may hav 
been a reflection of their liking of white dresses, complexion, and powder. Next 
444 boys in a normal school (college grade) were tested similarly. Their rank- 
ing was as follows: green, White, blue, red, yellow, and black, very much like the 
choice of high school boys. To represent an adult group 19 middle school t 
ers (men) ranked the colors; the ranking order was white, green, blue, red 
yellow (same rank), and black. In general grade grouping showed more r 
larity in ranking than age grouping. Girls show more variation in color 
ence as they grow older, probably due to a greater variation in personality 
older years. Next a few cases (5-11) taken from each group above were sh’ 
16 Zimmermann’s colored papers and asked to rank them. It was found that 
ranking order was different from what it was when only the names of colors 
were shown. In this case when colors were shown, blue was preferred most; 
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sliked in younger years, was preferred in older years; white and green 
same tendency in a slight degree; red, yellow, and violet tended to be 
n older years.—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 

Kido, M. Feeling manifestation on harmony in colors and tones. 
schol. 1926, 1, 483-452.—5 adults were asked to rate pairs of colors in 
n in terms of (1) I like one, (2) I like both, (3) I dislike both. Six 
. were made of Wundt’s papers of primary colors (red and blue, red 
_ red and green, blue and yellow, blue and green, yellow and green). 
. subjects were also made to rank these six pairs as well as the four 
lors in order of preference. Only one subject showed the same pref- 
colors when presented singly as well as in combination. The order of 
mn of the colors in combination also influenced the rating; this influence 
more marked with 10 fourth grade girls. Next 50 fourth grade girls 
sixth grade girls were made to rate six tonal intervals of the third to 
ven by a piano (e’-e’ to c’-c”). It was found that the octave was most 
seventh, least liked. The preference of the third and fifth changed 
Changes in the order of presentation changed the rating. To com- 
the rating of colors in combination, four tones, d’, f’, a’, ec’, were com- 
pairs. The second, third, and fourth intervals thus gotten were rated 
me girls. In regard to the third, in one series f’ ce” was rated first, but 
nd series where the order of presentation was changed, f’ ec” came to 
oming to the top. In regard to the second, d’f was rated low, while 
ec’ were almost equally rated. Tone combination seems to be different 
lly from eolor combination ; tones bring out less effectively one’s prefer- 

leney than colors.—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 
Marston, W. M. Primary colors and primary emotions. Psyche, 
1-33.—The author suggests the possibility that the four emotional 
resulting from his analysis of pleasantness, unpleasantness and the 
iry emotions, and Hering’s four primary colors, postulated under cer- 
ications, may proceed in accordance with identical principles, as being 
| respectively by motor integrations and sensory integrations. As to 
‘s-darkness and pleasantness—unpleasantness, reports from subjects in- 
: marked tendency for pleasantness to be experienced in conjunction with 
rightening of a field, while darkening it produces unpleasantness. With 
t to domination—submission and blue—yellow, males, being more dominant, 
ie, and females, being more submissive, prefer yellow; but the women 
s agreement than the men. Chinese, being submissive, like yellow. Yel- 
low connotes weakness. As respects compliance—inducement and green-red, 
green is experienced by most subjects as most preferred of colors, and corresponds 
high enjoyment by these subjects in the pleasures of compliance. On the other 
inducement may be defined as increase of tonic motor discharge seeking 
and the emotion constitutes the element of love, whose symbol, in the 
i many psychoanalysts, is red. This color stands high in preference 
uue among males. The author’s integrative theory is also seen to be described 
quite readily by the facts regarding complementary colors——T7. R. Garth (Den- 
2094. Shikiba, T. Color preference of deranged persons and delinquent 
boys. Jap. J. Psychol., 1927, 2, No. 4, 677-700.—247 subjects, including the 
ts in the psychiatric wards in the Niigata Medical School Hospital, in the 
of the out-patient department of the same school, in the Niigata Hospital 
‘vous Diseases, in the Takada Hospital for Nervous Diseases, and the de- 
boys in the Niigata Institute, were made to rank six standard Zim- 
n’s colors in the order of preference. The ranking of this group as a 
s aS follows: blue, red, violet, green, yellow, and orange; the order ap- 
S more closely to that of normal children than to that of normal adults 
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(see Imada’s and Aoki and Mizuguchi’s papers in Jap. J. Psychol., 1926 1 x 
4). As to sex difference, men ranked blue, red, violet, yellow, green, and orano 


while women ranked blue, violet, red, green, orange, and yellow. Due to th, 
small number of women (women, 64; men, 183), the women’s ranking order on 
not be reliable. As to age difference, from 6 to 10 years, the preferential ore, 
is violet, blue, red, green, orange, and yellow; from 11 to 20, blue, red, yelloy 
violet, green, and orange; from 21 to 30, blue, red, green, yellow, orange. and 
violet ; from 31 to 40, blue, violet, green, red, yellow, and orange; from 4] to 5 
blue, red, yellow, violet, green, and orange; from 51 to 60, violet, blue. », 
orange, green, and yellow; and from 67 to 76, blue, violet, yellow, green, oranoo 
and red 

sults: manic, red, violet, green, blue, orange, and yellow; depressive, blue, gre 

yellow, orange, violet, and red; epileptic, blue, red, violet, orange, green, an 
yellow ; paralytic dementia, blue, violet, red, yellow, green, and orange; neurotic. 
blue, red, orange, yellow, green, and violet; dementia praecox, blue, red, greep 
violet, yellow, and orange; senile dementia, -violet, blue, red, yellow, green, ang 
orange; amentia, violet, blue, orange, red, yellow, and green; morphinism, red. 
violet, green, blue, yellow, and orange; alcoholic dementia, blue, red, violet. 
orange, yellow, and green; arteriosclerotic dementia, blue, green, yellow, orang: 
violet, and red; traumatic dementia, violet, orange, red, blue, yellow, and green 
The delinquent boys gave the following order: blue, red, violet, yellow, orange. 
and green. The naming, however, of orange and green were impossible for 
many ; red and yellow were named with the least difficulty by most. Classifying 
the delinquents on the basis of the causes of confinement, the following result 
are shown: arson, red, violet, blue, orange, yellow, and green; burglary, blu 

violet, red, yellow, green, and orange; vagrancy, blue, violet, orange, red, yellow 
and green; counterfeiting, blue, yellow, red, green, orange, and violet; laziness 
and irresponsibility, blue, yellow, orange, red, violet, and green; violence, blu 
green, red, yellow, violet, orange; amentia, red, violet, orange, blue, green, and 
yellow.—J. G@. Yoshioka (California). 

2695. Solomon, M. The mechanism of the emotions. Brit. J. Med. Psy 
chol., 1927, 7, 301-314.—This is a brief general discussion of the problem. T! 
conclusions arrived at are: (1) the brain is necessary for emotional feeling 
Emotion begins primarily centrally in the brain. (3) The bodily or extra- 
cerebral changes are secondary to or at least concurrent with the cerebral reaction 
with the accompanying mental state. (4) Bodily expression, skeletal or vegeta- 
tive, may occur alone, being dissociated from and unaccompanied by the appro- 
priate or expected mental state. (5) There is no evidence that reverberatio 
from the periphery, or even from the archaic portions of the nervous system, 
directly induces or even augments the mental state or emotional feeling. (6 
The visceral phenomena in emotion occur not independently of, but always se 
ondarily to or at least concurrently with, the reaction in the skeletal system 
(7) Emotion in its beginning is cortical and the reaction present takes place from 
the cortex downward. There is a bibliography of 25 titles —N. Fenton (Whit- 
tier State School). 


W 


[See also abstract 2951.] 
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2696. Bogoslovsky, B. B. The technique of controversy; principles of dy- 


namic logic. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928. Pp. viii + 266. 94.0. — 
Traditional logic is recognized, both by its teachers and by scientifie workers, to 


S 


be out of touch with the actual functioning of modern thought; an attempt » 
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appropriate to generalize from examples of present-day thinking and 
the foundations of a new and more dynamic logic. The basis of this 
1 be the proposition that A is both B and non-B, as contrasted with the 
nding basis of the old statie logic, which is that A is either B or non-B; 
is to the doctrine that the typical fruitful movement of thought is the 
lishment of continua between opposites and the assignment of quantitative 
‘on these continua to the phenomena under discussion; the caution is added 
the sense in which a concept is to be used must always be clearly conceived. 
of the writings of Dewey are analyzed in the light of these principles, and 
‘antitative continuum or seale is developed, by means of pooled judgments, 
een the poles ‘‘mental’’ and ‘‘physical.’’ There is a historical chapter 
ng relationships, and several chapters developing the implications and use- 
ss of the method.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
0497, Brinkmann, M. Uber die Schulung der Beobachtung und ihre Bedeu- 
tung insbesondere fiir die Arbeitsschule. (On the training of observation and 
ts signifiecanee, especially for the industrial school.) (Untersuch. z. Psychol., 
Pid., 1927, 6, No. 2.) Géttingen: Akademische Buchh. Pp. 228.—A 
ly experimental study, using the search method devised by Ach (see N. 
Die Begriffsbildung, Bamberg, 1921). Problem: Can the power of observa- 
be trained? From the results: Yes, the power of observation can be trained. 
most important requisite for good observation is determination. This guar- 
tees the perception of the new object, with the aid of a suitable point of view. 
tively less important is the sensory endowment of the individual. Good 
practice is obtained by progressive increase in the difficulty of the observation. 
‘he results are applied to the pedagogy of the industrial school—H. Busemann 
Greifswald). 
2698. Cathcart, E. P., & Dawson, 8. Persistence: a characteristic of re- 
membering. Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 18, 262—275.—In general it is found that 

rate of making simple repetitive movements is affected by the rate at which 
intervening movements of a similar kind have been made—the rate is altered in 
the direction of that of the intervening period. But individuals trained to keep 

‘t time, e.g., jazz players, and a teacher of dancing, show little or no persis- 

ind may even over-compensate.—H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 

2699. Farmer, E. Concerning subjective judgment of difficulty. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1928, 18, 438-442.—Judgments by 428 subjects of the relative difficulty 
f four tests were compared with the actual difficulty of the tasks, measured ob- 

y. There is a certain, though not marked, amount of agreement between 

te and performance. Those who differed most from the normal in per- 
formance were the worst judges of what they themselves had actually done.— 
H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 

2700. Francois, M. Influence de la température interne sur notre ap- 
preciation du temps. (Influence of internal temperature on our appreciation 
of time C.r. Soc. biol., 1928, 108, 201-203.—The author wanted to see whether 
it was possible to render evident a subjective acceleration of time when the or- 
ganism shows an increase of central temperature. This supposed acceleration 
rests upon the law of van’t Hoff. By means of diathermy (alternate currents 
of high frequency) the author obtains a noticeable increase of internal tempera- 
ture in his subjects. He asks them to carry into effect a rhythm which they think 
ought to correspond to 3 taps per second. These exercises are made before and 
aiter the diathermy. There is always an increase in the number of taps made in 
10 seconds when there is an increase in temperature, with an acceleration of 
1.13% for every tenth of a degree increase in temperature. This acceleration 
in rhythm cannot be referred to an acceleration of the pulse, as this often shows 
‘very clear separation from the temperature.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


+ ’ 
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2701. Garrison, K. C. An analytic study of rational learning. 
Coll. for Teach., Contrib. Educ., 1928, No. 44. Pp. 52.—The Peterson | 
Learning Test was administered individually to something more than 200 o.) 
lege students, of whom 75 took a six-letter form, 188 an eight-letter form. , 
49 a ten-letter form. Large numbers took at least two forms or two differs 
eight-letter tests. A fore-exercise problem of three letters was given each gyb. 
ject to make clear the nature of the test. In addition, 155 of the subjects were 
given the Otis S. A. Test, 89 the Army Alpha, 45 a simple speed performances 
80 the Pressey X-O Emotion, and 50 the Downey Will-Temperament Test For 
inter-correlations and comparisons with other tests and ratings the time. 
tition, and different kinds of error scores were converted into ‘‘centile’’ 
units in a seale of 100 ranging from —3e to +30. The reliability . 
(time, repetitions, and errors, equally weighted) was found to be .67 
the eight-letter form, and the reliabilities of the several factors, as we! 
inter-correlations of these factors, were generally high, especially as | 
with other learning processes. They are higher—ranging mostly bet) 
and .90—for the eight- and ten-letter forms than for the six-letter form 
latter is evidently too easy for college students. The odds-evens met! 
reliabilities for the number of errors in the eight-letter form as follows: ) 
sified, .92 + .01; logical, .90 + .01; and perseverative, .64 + .04. Hol 
stant by partial correlations all factors but the two compared lowers the 
tions slightly, but still leaves them around .50. Only slight practice effect 
evident in the second application of the eight-letter form, the only one stu 
this respect. A ‘‘best weighting’’ combination of the rational learning f 


yielded a correlation of .51 + .09 with Alpha, of .63 + .05 with Otis, an 
+ .09 with psychology marks; but there was but little relation between 
fer in rational learning and intelligence. Correlations between the rat 


learning factors and scores in the Pressey X-O, and also in the simple 
test, were all positive but low: with the Downey Will-Temperament t! 
reliable only in the ease of ‘‘speed of decision.’’ Percentile norms of t 
and the eight-letter form of the Rational Learning Test for college student 
given, and a short historical sketch of investigations into related higher 
ing processes is also given —J. Peterson (Peabody). 

2702. Jaensch, E. R., & Mehmel, H. Gedichtnisleistungen eines schwach- 
sinnigen Eidetikers. (Feats of memory of a feeble-minded eidetic man 
Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1928, 30, 101-103.—A feeble-minded man, 18 years cld, 
surprised everyone by the fact that he could, with only a brief delay, give the 
day of the week of any date that was mentioned to him. Investigation revealed 
the following details. He is master of the dates by years, completely, for the 
years 1920-1927. For other years he can answer correctly if the questioner 
tells him the day of the week of any one date of the year in question. IH makes 
allowance for leap-) year only w hen he already knows or is told that the year in 
question is a leap-year, because he is not able to divide by 4. Of 358 dates 
selected from the years 1884-1935, only 8 were answered incorrectly (i.e., 2.2% 
of these 358 dates, 170 were from the known years, 1920-1927, and these yie lded 
5 errors (2.9%) ; the 188 dates from the other years gave only 3 errors (1.6% 
The man needed prompting 17 times, for 14 different years. For the years 
1920-1927 each question was given an immediate answer, no prompting being 
needed. The average reaction time was 7.8 sec. The performance is sp‘ cially 
remarkable because of the low intelligence of the performer; a test indicates 
that he is at least an imbecile. It is found that his feats are rendered oe 
by a very great eidetic propensity. Examination by the methods of E 
Jaensch reveals that the subject actually sees before him pictures in nat ural 
colors, especially silhouettes, after the original has been removed. He | 
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wing manner. He sees in eidetic imagery the numbers of the calendar, 
lays of the week, and it is important that the number for Saturday be 
inderseored. These weekly underscorings, and the week days standing 
enable the subject with ease to move the figures up or down. Thus when 
nv one date as a basis, he can get the calendar for the entire year in eidetic 

A true caleulating or counting does not oceur.—P. Plaut (Berlin). 
Masson-Oursel, P. L imagination et sa pédagogie. (Imagination 
training.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 27-31.—Imagination does not exist 
ndependent function; it is thought in action and differs from logical 
only in method; it is the same sort of mental activity. Learning to 
is learning to think. Rich thought supposes rich experience, some 
domin nterests and a vast mass of information relative to those interests. 
ederly thought always compares and classifies ideas, seeks their connections 
articular interests. When one considers imagination as an independent 
function, it is beeause of a confusion with revery, which is non-organized thought. 

_Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2704. McCaulley, 8. A study of the relative values of the audito-vocal for- 
ward memory span and the reverse span as diagnostic tests. Psychol. Clin., 
1928, 16, 277-291.—The digit memory span tests, forward and reverse, were 

is separate tests and also in their relation one to the other. 1534 chil- 
given the tests. They fell into three groups: (1) backward, (2) 
y suecessful, (3) least successful in the normal group. The diagnostic 
the tests is found to reside in their clear differentiation of the two ex- 
roups. The reverse span test is more highly diagnostic than the forward 
Mental development is found to vary directly with the ratio of the re- 

n to the forward span.—J. 7’. Metcalf (Vermont). 
Ruch, T.C. Factors influencing the relative economy of massed and 
distributed practice in learning. Psychol. Rev., 1928, 35, 19-45.—A review of 
ire regarding the optimal distribution of work and rest periods in 
termining how and to what extent the various conditions of learning 
relative economy of different degrees of distribution. Summaries of 
«perimental work, covering seven pages in tabular form and discussed 
ody of the article, give the reader the outstanding facts. The table 
ls include: name of experimenter and date of work done; number and age of 
‘ts; type of material or learning problem; length of practice period; time 
val between periods; criteria of learning; and results. The conclusion 
summary is that any statement of the value of distributing or massing 
* must be qualified carefully in terms of the conditions listed above in 
he instability of the margin of superiority between the two methods of 
g being compared. The bibliography contains 39 titles reviewed.—H. 

Kansas). 

Stump, N. F. A class-room experiment in logical learning. J. Appl. 
1927, 11, 117-125.—16 high school students of civics were used for a 
‘oom experiment in logical learning. The class period included a discus- 
time and a reaction or testing time at which time the students were asked 
‘0 answer in writing as many questions from a previously prepared outline as 
le. The papers were graded and the numbers of correct items scored by each 
pupil were recorded. Thoroughness and logical learning were stressed. Learn- 
ing curves were made by each pupil and striking individual differences noted. 
The curves of the most rapid and the slowest learners showed that the former re- 
tamed the material longer than the latter. The pupils showed unusual interest 
in the subjeet throughout the course. The author believes that this method 
could be applied with suecess to other informal subjects.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 


[See also abstract 2938.] 
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2707. Hirsch, E. Dissoziierte Empfindungsstérungen in der linken K 
.gelenkzone als Folgewirkung eines rechtsseitigen bulbiren Herdes. D we 
ciated sensation disturbances in the left knee joint zone as an after. er 

right-sided bulbar lesion.) Monatssch. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1927. 64, gg 
—This report is in connection with the experiment of Dusser de Barenn 4 
the summary: ‘‘The peculiar extension of the sensory defect (knee joint 
is associated hypothetically with the lesion of the fibers which pass t! re 
lower lateral part of the restiform body. These fibers might originat; 
ganglia of the lateral column of the side of the lesion and be partially 
their way to the cerebellum. They are the continuation of those arena’ 
which are divided in the ganglia of the lateral column.’’—A. Réimer (Leip; 

2708. Kodera, Y. Uber die Reizzeit-Spannungskurve des polarisierten 
Nerven. (On the stimulus-time and pote as eurve of polarized nervy 
Pfliig Arch f. d. ges. Physiol., 1928, 219, 163-173. The shortest dur 
stimulation necessary to produce excitation in nerve varies with the intensity 
voltage, of the stimulus current. When such times are plotted against 
sponding potential values the resulting curve is depressed throughout for 
odieally polarized nerve, i.e. at any value of potential the stimulus time is s| 
than for normal nerve. Anodic polarization results in a curve raised aly 
normal, i.e. longer stimulus times are associated with given potential 
chronaxy of the nerve is not changed by polarization. The curves are 
same form and direction irrespective of the direction or absence of pol irizat 
—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

2709. Kodera, Y. Uber den Verlauf der Reizzeit-Spannungskurve des mo. 
torischen Froschnerven. (On the course of the stimulus-time and pote: 
curve of motor nerve of the frog.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1928 219, 
174—180.—Following the course of the stimulus-time and potential curve (see 
II: 2708) up to 4 volts shows that the curve for motor nerve of the frog is con 
posed of at least two sharply distinguishable parts. The chronaxy of the r 
tively slowly rising part amounts to about lo, while that of the rapidly 
part is only about 0.lo. The point of abrupt change in the total curve | 
different points depending on whether observations progress from high | 
values to lower or the reverse. This supports strongly the assumption « 
different types of nerve fibers as the determining factors in the production of 


the two parts of the curve. In one case a third division of the curve could | 


distinguished clearly —L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

2710. Popow, N. A. Wher die Innervation der Glandula thyreoidea. Vor- 
laiifige Mitteilung. (On the innervation of the thyroid gland. Preliminary 
communication.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 110, 383-397 F ron 
the National Institute for the Study of the Brain in ‘Leningrad. ) In dogs, 
wolves, cats and an orang-utang two important groups of nerve endings were 
found in the thyroid gland, simple and complex. Particularly the second group, 
with bulb-like endings, is said to take over—perhaps through the vagus nerv' 
the regulation of the secretion in such a manner that the glandular follicles be 
coming filled with colloid press on them, or that the overflowing secretion influ- 


ences them chemically —W. Wirth (Leipzig). 
2711. Tournay, A. Recherches expérimentales sur les effets sensitifs des 


perturbations sympathiques. ects 


(Experimental researches on the sensory elle 
of disturbances in the sympathetic system.) Rev. newr., 1927, 34, II, 522-532 
—After the sciatic and the saphenous nerves are divided, and, in addition, a rest 
tion of the sympathetic chain is made on one side, a heightening of sensitivenes 


(revealed by the posture of the heel) is clearly shown on that side when use s 
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jlateral points of heat. These sensory groups (present because of nerve 

i passing through the aponeuroses and absent when these are divided) 

reo a heightening when the action of the sympathetic system, which can be 
ncidered as the regulator of sensitivity, is lacking. T his action is not of an 
sively vasomotor order, according to the original observations which the 
hor made with the view of clearing up its mechanism.—Math. H. Piéron 


rbonne). 


[See also abstract 2777.] 
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9712. Crisler, G. The effect of withdrawal of water on the salivary condi- 
tioned nae induced by morphine. Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 85, 324-331.— 
irawal of water from three to five days is sufficient practically to abolish 
ion of saliva as conditioned by morphine. The unconditioned s: ulivary 

tion ~ reduced to a much smaller extent.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

9713. Duliére, W. L’irritabilité et la sensibilité d’un tissu greffé aprés 
quelques années. (Irritability and sensitivity of grafted tissue several years 

C. r. Soc. biol., 1928, 98, 333-334.—The article deals with a patient who 

en treated 15 years previously for a lupus in the middle of the left cheek. 

ased tissues had been cut out and the skin recovered by a dermo-epi- 

crafting of a cutaneous section (about 5 em. in diameter) from the middle 

the biceps. This cheek has remained unblemished since that time. When 

ent flushes, either though emotion or congestion, the grafted area remains 

hough the surface is quite sensitive. The author, wishing to measure this 

vity and finding the results not very constant which he obtained with the 

ber compass, determined the chronaxy of the sensitivity for different limits. 

de use of two identical impolarizable electrodes placed 114 em. from each 

always in quite symmetrical regions. The Noyons fall chronaximeter 

» time measurements. It was evident from these experiments that the 

fted area had retained its characteristic sensitivity. It remained a cutaneous 

of flesh from the bicipital region, at least with regard to the quantity of 

rgy necessary for provoking sensation in a given time. The impression re- 

ed did not seem otherwise different, according to the subject’s report. This 

retation does not seem to admit of doubt, for with the setting used there 

was an enormous difference between the characteristics of the healthy cheek and 
the grafted tissues of the other region.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2/14. Dwelshauvers, G. L’éducation de l’automatisme. (The education 
fautomatism.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 1, 11-14.—There are two principal forms 
of automatism. The first comprises numerous mechanical acts which are under 
the direction of the will. The second consists of making acts appropriate to their 
aims, but is without connection to the thing to which one momentarily applies 
his attention. The automatism which is free from distraction is the one of 
greatest utility. The author has attempted to construct a test of the aptitude 
for such automatism. He observes that among children there are those who are 
more intelligent, that is, who have a better developed total intelligence; these 
lave @ superior disposition for the formation of the automatism. In order to 
develop this automatism, it is necessary to habituate oneself to doing two things 
at Ge same time and not to pay attention to only one task—Math. H. Piéron 
Sorbonne). 

2715. Garnett, A.C. A conative criterion for the discrimination of the in- 
stincts. Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 18, 302-316.—Classification of instincts accord- 
ing to an affective criterion is not satisfactory, and classification according to the 
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biological ends served is not psychological. It is better to classify the; 
ing to their ‘‘end-experience’’ in which the conative process finds its ¢ 
and in which the creature finds satisfaction. This does not presuppose 
end is always in consciousness—it may appear in consciousness only wh 
about to be attained. Certain instincts are discussed in the light of t} 
tion —H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 

2716. Hartman, F. A., MacArthur, C. G., & Hartman, W. E. A substance 
which prolongs the life of adrenalectomized cats. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol, ¢ 
Med., 1927, 25, 69-70.—Untreated adrenalectomized cats ordinarily live fiye op 
six days. The authors have secured from the cortex of the adrenal of : 
a substance which enabled them to prolong the life of such animals so { 
will live from fifteen to forty days; in fact, 19 animals gave an aver 
days. They call this hormone cortin.—W. R. Miles (Stanford). 

2717. Hirakawa, K., & Kuraya, T. On the blood pressure of Japanese 
young women. Rinsho (( ‘linie), 1925, 2, No. 5—In Japanese young women the 
maximum blood pressure is 103.8 mm. Hg, the minimum 71.3 mm., at 12 
It increases with age until 17.5 years, when the maximum reaches 117 
the minimum 76.7 mm. After this age the increase is slight. At 26 \ 
maximum is 117.8 mm., the minimum 77.0 mm. The pulse pressure at | 
s 32.5 mm., at 17 years 41.0 mm., at 20 years 40.8 mm. For girls of t! 
age, taller ones have higher pressure, heavier ones have also higher p: 

J. G. Yoshioka (California). 

2718. Husband, R. W., & Miles, W. R. On sorting packs of sixty cards 
with form and color as variables in two to six kinds; card sorting by reaction 
to the previous card. J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 46: 5-482 —The colors used, in 
order of their addition to the first pair, were blue and yellow, red, green, gray, 
the forms, in the same order, were cross and diamond, disk, square, half 


; 


violet ; 
disk, 
There were 20 subjects, mostly psychology majors and about equally di 
between men and women. Color may be sorted somewhat more qui 
form, but the differences are inconclusive. Sorting is faster the fewer 
in the deck; there is a practice effect of not to exceed 25%. Individual 
ences appear to decrease with practice. There is some evidence tl 
kinds of discrimination involve about the same abilities. Women 
consistently quicker than men. Introductory historical section.—? 
loughby (Clark). 

2719. Ishikawa, T. Studies of blood pressure. Chugai Iji Shim; 
and foreign medical news), 1925, No. 1082, 1084, 1090, 1095, 1101.—T! 
of extensive studies of blood pressure are as follows: (1) Daily variat 
normal healthy subjects carrying on daily routine of work the pressure 
A.M. (2-3 hours after breakfast) and at 3 P.M. (3 hours after lunc! 
sents the average pressure during 24 hours. (2) Monthly variation: both 
mum and minimum pressures are higher in cold months. The pressures | 
spring and autumn, when the temperature approaches the average of 
represent the average of the monthly variations. (3) Age difference: with 
3,270 boys and 3,162 girls the norms for each year level from 4-17 years have 
been established. On account of the sufficient numbers of cases these norms are 
considered fairly reliable. (4) Variation during menstrual periods: In the be- 
ginning of a menstrual period the maximum and minimum pressures and puls' 
pressure increase temporarily. During a period the pressures decreas’ id 
after a period is over, they increase again up to normal, or sometimes above 
normal. During an intermenstrual period they remain more or less 
Visual field, vital capacity, and other vital functions seem to vary with 
blood pressures during menstruation. (5) Variation with body posture: with 


triangle ; total, ten decks, five for form and five for color, of 60 cards 


+} 


year, 
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ects a slight decrease in the pressure was noted when they changed 
ling to sitting positions. Individual differences here were very great. 
:me subjects their mental set (calm or excited) seemed to change the 
creat deal. Age and sex did not much affect the pressure difference 
‘hange of body postures. In the passive changes of posture the maxi- 
pulse pressures were low when the subjects were standing, and high 
were lying on their backs, or holding their heads down. But the 

| pressure had just the opposite effects. The pressure changes in dif- 
stures seem to be due to the effect of gravity on the blood, mental and 
nsions, and the change of the shape of the heart.—J. @. Yoshioka (Cal- 


720. Kingman, R. Mirror writing: the modern survival of primitive func- 
Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 496-505.—Mirror writing and reading is not a 
sual defect or mental deficiency, but is more frequently found among 
| children. Primitive man was ambidextrous, ambigraphie and am- 
This condition is more common among children and hysterically in- 
ons, who in their mental processes are closer to nature. Mirror writ- 
natural method of the usual right-handed person if he tries to write 
eft hand. Descriptions of several cases are given. Some children’s 
n learning to read may be due to the unsuspected confusion of the 
ft reading images in the two sides of the brain, neither one of which 
suppressed in earlier days. Such children should be investigated be- 
r given the easier diaguosis of mental deficiency.—L. Ackerson (In- 
tute for Juvenile Research). 
2721. Kingman, R. The southpaw: the left-handed individual comes into 
hisown. Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 606-613.—4% of human beings are naturally 
led. A list of famous painters, surgeons and athletes who were left- 
ited, with the conclusion that ambidexterity has certain advantages. 
man and animals are ambidextrous or non-dextrous. Specialization 
ference for the right hand may have come about through warfare and 
n which the left hand was used to defend the area of one’s heart while 
nd was employed for offensive attack. Unwise attempts to re-train 
left-handed children into the use of their right hand may result in 
attitudes, stuttering and other nervous disorders. The cultivation 
xterity in either left-handed or right-handed children is a useful aec- 
ent provided it is done wi strain of mi y.—L. Ackerson 
for Juvenile Research). 
2722. Knoll, W. Wber aussere und innere Atmung beim Sport. (External 
nd internal respiration in sports.) Schweiz. med. Woch., 1927, 57, 361-368.— 
purpose of responding to the exigencies of practice, the author describes 
nt state of our knowledge concerning the reciprocal relations between 
| and chemical conditions of respiration and athletic sports. After 
the different phenomena of respiration and particularly the rdle of 
ragm as it may be studied on the Réntgen screen, the author examines 
nship between the respiratory rate and the volume of air inspired, the 
n of O,, the variations in these phenomena according to the stage of 
f the subjects, individual differences and the sport practiced. The 
mean values are given for the sports of walking, running, skating, ski- 
nming and rowing. A bibliography of 42 titles is given—M. R. Lam- 
reneva). 
2723. Kostyleff, N. Bechterew et Freud. (Bekhterev and Freud.) Psy- 
et 1928. 2, 64-68.—A study of the relationship of reflexology and psy- 
inalysis—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
724 Langdon, J. N., & Yates, E. M. An experimental investigation into 
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transfer of training in skilled performances. Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 18. 49» 
137.—The results give no evidence of transfer either in manual dexterity o» » 
visual diserimination.—H. Banister (Cambridge, England). ite 

2725. Singer, W. Die Aktionsstréme des Kaltbliitermuskels bei Serienrej. 
zung. (The action currents in the muscle of cold-blooded — under 
serial stimulation.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1928, 219, 978 Py 
rhythmic stimulation of the gastrocnemius of the frog (11-13 odie S per nan’ 
a continual increase of the action current is produced. This phenome a is not 
related to the usual Treppe. The increase is viewed as an increase in excitabjlir 
of the muscle.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

2726. Starr, H. E. Psychological concomitants of high alveolar carbon 
dioxide, a psychobiochemical study of the etiology of mig marr ead Psycl 
Clin., 1928, 17, 1-12.—Determinations of alveolar carbon dioxide were » 

(Fridericia’s method) by an analysis of expired air as follows: 50 ys rmit 
of 35 normal controls, 50 determinations of 19 cured former stammerers, 9) 
100 determinations of 100 sub-breathing stammerers. The results show tha: 
sub-breathing stammerers, constituting about 80% of stammerers who 
the University of Pennsylvania Speech Clinie for treatment, have characteristi. 
eally high arterial carbon dioxide partial pressure. This partial pressur 
lowered as progress toward cure is made. The first step in the treatment 
such stammerers should be training in adequate habits of breathing. A sp. 
diet is also indicated—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

2727. Steinach, E., Dohrn, M., Schoeller, W., Hohlweg, W., & Faure, W 
Uber die biologischen Wirkungen des weiblichen Sexualhormons. (()n ¢! 
biological influences of the female sex-hormone.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol 

1928, 219, 306-324.—Injection of ashasaaae female hormone into previ usl 
castrated white rats produces renewed anatomical, vascular, and glandul 


quacy of the mammary structures in adults.and precocity in these respect 
eastrated infants. Similar effects are produced in the uterus and particular 
in the mucous membranes of the uterus. Successful effects were produced even 


TION ( 


when an interval of two months occurred between castration and inje 
the hormone solution. A list of 39 pertinent articles from recent literature is 
appended.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

2728. Steinach, E., Kun, H., & Hohlweg, W. Reaktivierung des senilen 
Ovars und des weiblichen Gesamtorganismus auf hormonalem Wege. (ii 
activation of the senile ovary and of the whole female organism by the h 
method.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1928, 219, 3 325-336.—The eff 
senile ovaries and the whole structure and functioning of the female rat of 
jections of water-soluble hormonal extracts is in all respects similar to thos 
obtained in the classic ovarian transplantation experiments of Steinach. Wit! 
long continued treatment the animals begin to show spontaneous oestrus cycies 
many months after such cyeles have ceased due to senescence. General tonus 
and explicit behavior regain their pristine vigor. The importance of this sub- 
stitute for actual transplantation is pointed out in connection with cases 0 
abnormal development, climacteric complaints, and other ailments of old 
L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

2729. Tachibana, K. On learning process of the aged. Jap. J. Psycho, 
1927, 2, No. 4, 635-653.—Aged subjects were given three tests: (1) Chop-stiess 
(picking up dry beans with chop-sticks), 30 seconds for a series, 10 series 10 
succession daily for 2 weeks; (2) tapping, 10 or 20 seconds for a series, 10 series 
in succession daily for 2-4 weeks; (3) mirror-writing, 5 times daily for 10 het 
for the right hand, once on the ist, 5th, and 10th days for the left hand 
diately after the right hand had finished. The subject in Test 1 was a woman, 
89 years old; the control, a 21-year-old woman. The subject, after an accidental 
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-< on the 1st day, picking up 23.7 beans on an average, showed no improve- 
scoring daily less than 20 beans on an average, while the control picked 
: beans on the Ist day and steadily improved up to the last day, when she 
0.1 beans on an average. The subjects in Test 2 were a 60-year-old 
nd a 69-year-old man; the controls, two women, 18 and 20 years old. 
rning curves of the two young controls showed a normal ascending type 
hands, but the learning curve of one of the subjects showed no improve- 
hile that of the second subject was of a descending type. In Test 3 two 
ts were used, one a 70-year-old man, the other a 61-year-old woman. The 
‘t drew a five-pointed star seen in a mirror five times daily for 10 days, 
improvement observed on the last day amounted to a decrease of 1/3 of 
required on the first day. The left hand, tested immediately after the 
+ hand series on the Ist, 5th, and 10th days, showed no effect of transfer of 
ng. The second subject sat only one day and drew ten drawings; the 
ment on the last drawing was slight, and the left hand, tested just before 
- the right hand series, showed also no transfer. It was concluded that 
aged the learning effect of simple motor performances does not ob- 
manifest itself, nor the practice of the right hand readily transfer to 

t hand.—J. G@. Yoshioka (California). 
9730. Tassy, E. L’ordre pourvoyeur d’automatisme et mutateur d’auto- 
nomie. (Order, creator of automatism and modifier of autonomy.) Psychol. 
1928, 2, 9-11.—An order which economizes effort is of great assistance in 
m of automatisms. The execution of an automatic act develops the 
‘essary for executing that act and even more than is strictly necessary ; 
matization will benefit the entire mental autonomy.—Math. H. Piéron 


T 


‘1. Tolchinsky, A., & Rosenthal, D. Influence de l’entrainement sur la 
stabilité de la main et sur l’adresse des mouvements. (The influence of train- 


the stability of the hand and on direction of movements.) Ann. dé 
e, 1927, 1, 267-270.—The study was made in the psychotechnical labora- 
of the Central Institute of Labor in Moscow, with the end in view of select- 
inicians. The Moede tremometer was used, and it was hooked up with 
rse apparatus and with a Hipp chronoscope. The subject was obliged to 
le standing, the stylus of the tremometer in the No. 6 opening without 
ng the edges, all contact being registered on the Morse and its length meas- 
nthe Hipp. Three periods were found: in the curves of work. Period 1 
lays): the subject adapted himself to the imposed conditions, making many 
Period 2 (about 1 month): the subject concentrated his attention on 
pening of the tremometer, his errors noticeably decreasing. Period 3: the 
n became fixed, and the subject was able to do something else at the same 
The training for hand stability influenced the work curve for direction of 
nts. The results showed an influence of a two months’ training of the 
nd upon the left hand, for it was found that the diminution of errors 
n the trained right hand (which went from 20 to 41 on an average), was 
present in the left hand (untrained) which succeeded in giving nearly the 
liminution of errors as the trained hand gave. This influence was found 
even greater in the right hand if, inversely, the left hand was trained.— 
th. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
‘32. Vernon, P. E. The psychology of rowing. Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 
18, 317 331.—Psychological factors have a very great effect on the rowing of the 
ndividual and of the ‘‘eight.’’ On the water the boat and its crew may be re- 
arded as a single organism, communication between the parts being maintained 
the “‘run’’ of the boat. Suggestion and auto-suggestion, intuition or rapport, 
ip self-respect or morale, the group life of the boat club and the rowing 
personality are of especial importance.—H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 


; 


ha 
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2733. Weinberg, M. D. Psychologie de l’effort physique. (Ps 
of physical effort.) Prophyl. ment., 1927, 4, 399-409.—The article ¢ 
a review of works dealing nearly exclusively with the question of the f 
effort. The author emphasizes the central theory of Wundt as re 
Griinbaum with reference to irradiation of excitations from the mot 
Ile compares these conceptions with results obtained by two physiologists 
and Cardot, who in their study of the laws of prolonged effort have r 
the theory of diffusion. In the proportion that the superior center whic} 
trols the movement becomes the seat of an activity more and more inter 
excitation, irradiated into the neighboring centers, affects these cente: 
sively and gradually diffuses so that it is finally made general over a! 
ganism. The author brings out the resemblance between the princi; 
central theory as outlined by Wundt and revised by Griinbaum and th: 
sis proposed by Cardot and Laugier. In both cases the question is o1 
diffusion of the excitation of the psycho-motor zones of the cortex into 
parts of the brain. The article ends with a bibliography of about 40 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstracts 2705, 2738, 2758, 2762, 2771, 2883, 2884, 2910, 2818, 293 
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2734. Broughton, L. R. D. Vues analytiques sur la vie des abeilles et des 
termites. (Analytical viewpoints on the life of bees and of white ants.) R 
fr. psychanal., 1927, 1, 562-567.—A contribution to what may be 
comparative psychoanalysis of the social insects, based on Maeterlinck’s v 
Freud’s Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. Insect commu 
in their offensive and defensive organization show a tendency to social sa 
but the power which governs this organization and the ideals which lead | 
sacrifice of the personality can be interpreted psychoanalytically. Gr 
sion in the social structure of man, as well as in the social insects, is essent 
libidinal in nature and origin, the individuals of the group being kept toge' 
by various primitive identifications. The bee community is matriarc! 
sexually differentiated queen bee is a despotic ego-ideal, usurping t 
functions of all her subjects. The sterile workers identify themselves wit! 
queen. The social insects have repressions similar to man and in the ca 
bees, these repressions are sublimated into the hive community. Thus the { 
which produce what may be termed the civilization of the bees have a | 
origin. The queen is the center, the social bee community is the extensio1 
person, inseparable from her, like the narcissism of the child in the maternal 
The avaricious production of wax is essentially anal-erotic. Sadism, 
the death instinct projected into the outer world, is also found among the s 
insects. The worker white ants are blind, and the blindness, which in 
only a castration symbol, is here literal, because these workers have 1 
power. There exists an ambivalent attitude towards the queen.—/. H/. 
(Boston). 

2735. Castle, E. 8. The interrelation of the eyes of Palaemonetes as coD- 
cerns retinal pigment migration. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1927, 13, 637-009 
The problem of central nervous system control of retinal pigment migration in 
Palaemonetes was studied by coating one eye and eyestalk (in light adapted 


iary 


animals) with a mixture of lampblack and plaster of Paris. Complete dark 
adaptation occurred in the covered eye, indicating that the illuminated eye pr 
duces no ‘‘sympathetic”’ effect, by way of the central nervous system, on te 


photomechanical changes of the covered eye.—H. E. Jonés (California 


» Se 
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9726. Devaux, A. Pourquoi les vertébrés supérieurs sont des arriérés 
(Why the higher vertebrates are mentally undeveloped.) Rev. 
, 65, 36-41.—The author attributes to the more or less good distribu- 
ble 1ood supply in the brain the fact of greater or lesser intelligence of 
When, in an organism, the digestive or the muscular area monopolizes 
he blood supply, the organ which suffers most is the brain, which will 
rudimentary organ as a result. This is the case with certain of the 
imals which suffer, as a consequence, mental arrest. On the other hand, 
here is an abatement in growth, a fact which has permitted an enormous 
ment of the brain. The author takes up certain definite points: Why is 
tiger more intelligent than the cat? Why is the dog more intelligent 
sheep? Why is not the bird superior to us in intelligence? Why 
ephant inferior to us in intelligence? The author concludes that the 
thought, restricted by greater or lesser vaso-constrictions, will be under- 
i, will not grow larger, but will not be, however, an atrophied or de- 
organ. Animals, thus, can be termed imbeciles, or mentally arrested ; 
not idiots or demented.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
Gates, G. 8. The modern cat: her mind and manners. New York: 
n, 1928. Pp. ix+ 196. $2.00—A survey of the experimental and 
iterature on the behavior of the cat. A bibliography of 69 titles — 
Hunter (Clark). 
Kamada, K. A study of fatigue with the gastrocnemius of frog. 
aku Zatshi (Kyoto Journal of Medicine), 1925, 22, No. 7.—A nerve- 
preparation of the gastrocnemius of a frog was fatigued in Ringer’s 
The fatigued muscle was then studied. The results were as follows: 
Ringer’s solution in which the muscle was fatigued had no effect on a 
exposed heart of frog, but acted as a stimulant of an injured heart. Both 
raction and amplitude were increased. (2) This stimulating effect 
he due to the protein and calcium given out by the muscle. (3) The 
rom the fatigued muscle inhibited the heart action by slowing down the 
much more strongly than the extract from a normal muscle. (4) This 
n seemed to be due to the lactic acid produced in the muscle during 
J. G. Yoshioka (California). 
. Michel, A. Les ondes cosmiques et la vie. (Cosmic waves and life.) 
sct., 1928, 39, 48-52.—The author presents a critical review of the vari- 
lies which have been undertaken on the very short waves and their phys- 
action. The most curious are relative to instinct and the sense of 
tion in animals —Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
Ozorio de Alméida, M. Effets de l’ablation de la peau sur les mouve- 
ments paler chez la grenouille. (The effects of the ablation of the skin 
i the respiratory movements in the frog.) (CC. r. Soc. biol., 1928, 98, 641-642.— 
t has been frequently observed that “respiratory stoppage takes place after 
of the skin. Ablation of half the surface of the skin lowers the fre- 
of the respiratory movements. As a result of complete ablation there is 
te stoppage of respiration. The author thinks there is no automatism 
respiratory centers, the activity of which depends closely upon excitations 
coming from the exterior. The skin is the principal source of these excitations.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
2141. Post, C.G., Jr. Differential count of leucocytes in vagina of rat dur- 
ing oestrous cycle. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 25, 9-10.—The pre- 
nt type of leucocyte in the vaginal mucosa of a normal rat is the poly- 
mor} onuclear: lymphocytes are found in small numbers.—W. R. Miles (Stan- 
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2742. Rabaud, Et. Etude biologique des larves de quelques planipennes 
(Biological study of the larvae of certain Planipennia.) Bull. biol. Fr. et Bel, 
1927, 61, 433-499.—These researches bear upon the behavior of the larvae ne 
Myrmeleon, Ascalaphus, Chrysopa, and Osmylus, in regard to the function af 
their sense-organs. The resemblance of the four larval types, which mig} 
imply only one and the same morphological adaptation, corresponds in reality ; 
distinctive behavior forms. The larvae of Chrysopa and Osmylus are roving 
types, while those of Myrmeleon belong to the category of land animals with q 
fixed way of living. The fact which explains this difference in behavior in rp 
lation to the resemblance in morphology is the difference in the nervous system 
and sense-organs which chiefly condition behavior in these animals—Math. 9 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2743. Vandel, A. Observations sur les moeurs d’une fourmi parasite: 
Epimyrma Vandel Santschi. (Observations on the habits of the parasite ant 
Epimyrma Vandel Santschi.) Bull. Soc. entomol., 1927, 289-295.—This sp 
is parasitic, having no workers. Their nests are mixed and never include any 
fertile queens. The queen is obliged to fertilize the nest by installing herself in 
a colony which is completely developed. She introduces herself in a violent 
manner, slays the hostess queen, and installs herself in her place. The combative 
instincts are moreover correlated with a particularly great development of t 
sting. Parasitism of this species must be recent. The establishment of t 
nest is comparable to that of species of a temporary parasitism, for, in the case 
species long adapted to parasitism, it is the workers themselves who slay their 
own queen in order to adopt a strange queen. A short bibliography ends t 
study.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2744. Warden, C. J. The sensory capacities and intelligence of dogs, with 
a report on the ability of the noted dog ‘‘Fellow’’ to respond to verbal stimuli. 
(Proce. Galton Soe.) Eug. News, 1928, 13, 2-6.—Current opinions were dis 
eussed regarding the visual, olfactory and learning capacities of dogs. A dem- 
onstration followed by Mr. Herbert, owner of the dog ‘‘Fellow,’’ who obeye 
a large number of verbal commands.—B. 8S. Burks (Stanford). 

2745. Xavier, A. A. Role des excitations cutanées et visuelles dans le 
maintien de la fréquence cardiaque de la grenouille. (The role of cutaneous 
and visual excitations in the maintenance of the cardiac frequency in the frog 
C. r. Soc. biol., 1928, 98, 627-628.—Ablation of the skin in the case of the frog 


brings about a considerable decline in the cardiac frequency. This drop is not 
} 


irbonie 


due to the stopping of respiratory movements, nor to the action of car 
anhydride. It does not oceur if the pneumogastries are cut. Finally, when the 
ablation of the skin has not brought a complete depression, occlusion of the eyes 
calls forth a noticeable lowering of the cardiac frequency (from 80 to 7 beats per 
minute in one case).—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


[See also abstracts 2709, 2710, 2725, 2771, 2773.] 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


2746. Bond, C.J. Causes of racial decay. Eug. Rev., 1928, 20, 5-19.—The 
author urges the need for a national stock-taking of the physical and mental 
qualities of today’s citizens. If, as seems to Bond probable, this survey yields 


evidence of deterioration, a remedial program should be adopted, consisting of 
eugenie education and segregation along social, economic and biological lines 
between the fit and the unfit sections of the population.—B. 8. Burks (Stanford). 
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Conklin, E.G. Some recent criticisms of eugenics. Eug. News, 1928, 

Criticisms recently advanced by Bateson, Castle, Morgan, Jennings, 

irl upon eugenics are outlined and evaluated. The author agrees with 
me and answers others.—B. 8S. Burks (Stanford). 

9748. Davenport, C. B., & Steggerda, M. Nasal breadth in negro x white 

crossing. Eug. News, 1928, 13, 36-37.—Mixed hybrids are more variable in 


readth than are pure blooded whites or negroes in Jamaica, B. W. I. The 
have an average nasal breadth closer to the negro mean than to the 


mean, from which the conclusion is drawn that the broad nose of the negro 


iye to one or more dominant factors.—B. S. Burks (Stanford). 
9749. Gates, R. R. Genetics. 19th Cent., 1928, 103, 498-507.—An histori- 
unt of the development of geneti¢s in which the major contributions are 
ned. The account treats both the progress made by cytologists in regard 
ellular mechanisms of heredity and the work of breeders in regard to 
smission of gross characteristics. At present the two methods of attack are 
» united —J. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles). 
750. Gregory, W. K. Were the ancestors of man primitive brachiators? 
Galton Soe.) Eug. News, 1928, 13, 54-59.—The conclusion is reached 
although no longer a brachiating animal, man retains a humerus of 
iting habitus so nearly allied in structure to those of the anthropoid apes 
that the aseription of these resemblances to convergent evolution would be 
ld petitio principit, especially in the light of wholly concurrent testimony 
the teeth, brain and many physiological tests. . . .."—B. S. Burks (Stan- 


2751. Gun, W. T. J. The biology of superiority. Hug. Rev., 1928, 20, 3-4. 
An article of the same title by Raymond Pearl is criticized. The author shows 
why he believes Pearl’s conclusion that most great men spring from mediocre 

k is unjustified —B. S. Burks (Stanford). 

2752. Mason, F. [Ed.] Creation by evolution. New York: Macmillan, 
1928. Pp. xxii +392. $5.00.—A symposium of contributions by twenty-four 
scientists, each giving an independent record of his research in his particular 
field, the book sets forth in non-technical language the present-day knowledge of 
the theory of evolution. The creation of man is shown to have been the result 
f certain laws that hold throughout the animal and plant worlds. The direction 

logical progress coincides closely with man’s ideas of progress and value, 
e man is in the main stream of biological progress. The character of de- 
velopment depends primarily upon the nature of hereditary organization of the 
gg concerned, and secondarily upon environmental stimuli. The evidences of 
ition indicate that new forms are transformations of old forms, no attempt 
being made to explain the origin of life. The range of topics covered in the 
essays embraces all the sciences. There are plates and drawings, a bibliography 
it the end of each chapter, and an index.—R. Williams (San José, Calif.). 

2793. Rowe, E. C. The resemodlance of triplets. J. Hered., 1928, 19, 175- 
176.—Data are summarized on certain physical traits of a set of triplets consist- 
ng of two ‘‘identical’’ girls and a boy. IQ’s are also reported for tests admin- 
istered when the triplets were 11 years old and again when they were 13.—B. 8. 
Burks (Stanford). 

2104. Steggerda, M. Hereditary nystagmus. Hug. News, 1928, 13, 7—A 
pedigree chart is given of three generations which suggests the probability that 
nystagmus is a Mendelian dominant.—B. S. Burks (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 2789, 2799, 2802, 2837, 2845.] 
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2755. Bodkin, A. M. The representation in dream i fantasy of j 
tive — repressing forces. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1927, 7, 269-300 
tempt toward a synthesis of the views of academic sniliday and m 
chology bearing on the nature of fantasy. The approach to the solut 
difference is through dream citation and discussion.—N. Fenton (Whit 
Se hool ). 

2756. Burgess, E. W., Hart, J. K., Jastrow, J., Edman, I, & Cleghorn, 8. N 
Who is grown up? Survey, 1928, 60, 17-23. Six replies from a s 
an educator, a psychologist, a philosopher, a poet, and a social worker D 
Grauer (Chicago, II.) 

2757. Cassity, J. H. Inherent vs. cultural factors in psychoanalysis 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1928, 15, 165-173.—Malinowski is attacked and t! ) 
origin of taboos and social custom is upheld. The phylogenetic inherit 
spec ifie fears as stated by Freud is rejected —W. Dennis (Clark). 

2758. Dershimer, F. W. The genealogy of a drive for illegitimate hetero. 
sexual relations. Psychoanal. Rev., 1928, 15, 152-161.—This ease is } 
typical of a common pattern. The subject was greatly bothered by 
illegitimate relations, though he had never had them. Weaning was 
emotional state, and he indulged in many phantasies toward getting 
or recovering his mother. These involved both sucking other women 
his mother jealous and substituting his father’s sex organ. He th 
parents nursed one another. Eventually he accepts the idea that n 
infantile, and displaces it with the idea of ‘‘doing what they are doing’’ w| 
he grows up. This drive remained when he was grown up, and since t! 
was to make his mother feel sorry, illegitimate relations were far pr 


marriage. ‘‘Sex appears to be merely a cover for infantile drives w! 
become unacceptable. These true infantile drives have no connection duri 
early infancy with real sexuality except that they concern parts of the body wh 
later develop sex functions.’’—W. Dennis (Clark). 

2759. Dershimer, F. W. A theory of the origin of all conflict and the 
mechanism of psychoanalysis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1928, 15, 162-164.—Follow- 


ing Rank and Adler, conflict represents a drive for power due to feelings of 
feriority ; however, they originate in infancy, and actual weakness need not 
tinue beyond that time in order for the drive to continue. Against the par 
drive for power over him, the child retaliates by dreams and acts which sym! 
power over the parents. Side by side is the natural growth of the drive for self- 
acceptance. The analyst consistently does not exhibit the parental drive f 
power over the child, the individual accepts himself, and conflict ends 
eliminate conflict, parents must cease to assume unreal power over the child 
W. Dennis (Clark). 

2760. Driesch, H. Die Frage der Sicherheit in der Parapsychologie. (The 
problem of certainty in parapsychology.) Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 1927, 2, 930.— 
In a communication in answer to Baerwald’s critical remarks Driesch explains 
among other things: ‘‘One can, by undressing, etc., deprive the medium ot 
possibility of deception ; one can make the experimental room entirely free 1 
objection.’’ Naturally one might have told the medium all sorts of interesting 
things which were required. But who believes that all the radium studi 
Mme. Curie are corrupted? That also might have been.—A. Rémer (Lel] 

2761. Freud, 8. Fetishism. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1928, 9, 161-166 
lated from Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1927, 13, 373-378. See Il: 1527.—C. 


(San Francisco). 
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Furukawa, T. A study of temperament by means of human blood 

Jap. J. Psychol., 1927, 2, No. 4, 612-634.—In a preliminary study the 

und a positive correlation between temperament and human blood groups 

11 of his own blood relations. The finding was confirmed by a further 

th 50 subjects consisting of his colleagues and friends. The study then 

nded to 269 girls in the Tokyo Higher Normal School for Women and 

hers’ Training School. The subjects were asked to estimate their own 

ments as well as those of their class-mates by marking off appropriate 

, given questionnaire. The questionnaire contained two columns: Class 

, and Class P (passive) ; each column listed 9 items. 9 items in Class 

not very sensitive in social relation, not hesitating in decision, not bash- 

not dislike to mix with others, not tending to withdraw within oneself, 

solicit social intercourse, active, not easily suggestible, stay by one’s 

9 items opposite to these were under Class P. After the question- 

id been properly filled in the subjects were given iso-agglutinin tests by 

lard technique. The blood groups were distributed as follows: Type I, 

II, 110; Type III, 59; Type IV, 18. The agreement between the sub- 

ind objective estimates of one’s temperament was shown by the percentage 

rs estimates checking one’s own. Thus in 126 estimated as belong to the 

roup (Type I+ Type III) 81.7% of the subjective estimates checked 

: objective estimate; in 122 in the passive group (Type II + Type IV) 

ement between the subjective and objective estimates was 79.5%. It 

luded that physiological differences in men may be the basis of tem- 

tal differences; that human blood types are one of the most important 

ts in determining temperament; that the psychological characteristics of 

mental differences are: (1) progressive, aggressive, active, and positive ; 

ervative, defensive, passive, and negative.—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 

Guyon, R. La cruauté. (Cruelty.) Paris: Alean, 1927. Pp. 152. 

(here are five chapters in this volume. (1) Characteristics of cruelty: 

involves causing a sensitive being to suffer unnecessarily and finding 

ent and pleasure therein. It may be observed in different forms, and 

r explains wherein lies the difference between harshness, brutality, 

, and spitefulness. (2) Manifestations of cruelty: the difference between 

| cruelty and moral cruelty. (3) History of cruelty: (a) in the relations 

man has with man, and (b) in the relations between man and animals. 

moral value of cruelty: To be accused of cruelty is now a reproach, al- 

there was a time when cruelty was a virtue. There is no bibliography.— 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

764. Hesnard, A. La psychanalyse. Théorie sexuelle de Freud. (Psy- 

ysis. Freud’s sexual theory.) (Rev. ed.) Paris: Delomain & Boutel- 

1928. Pp. 220. 12 fr—This volume is a revised edition of Hesnard’s 

n the same question which appeared in 1923. Since that time the author’s 

view has developed, and his feeling of doubt, as expressed in the first 

has now given place to one of conversion. However, he believes that the 

psychoanalysis to clear up a vitally primordial field of knowledge will 

bly be directed toward that which he believes to be the psychology of the 

: the theoretical and practical science of the instincts. He first describes 

story of the psychoanalytic movement, its origins and its recent impetus 

in France. He next explains the psychological concepts of Freud, who represents 

the mind objectively, and believes that a great part of mental activity is uncon- 

us, that it may proceed in its most complicated happenings without arousing 

special and intimate knowledge which one sometimes has of that which goes 

n within himself. It is in the unconscious, the inner reality of the individual, 

that all the instinetive forees operate which govern man; it is the unconscious 
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— 


repression of these unconscious tendencies which plays the leading rile in Frey. 
dian psychology. The author next explains Freud’s general psychology, dealin, 
with infantile sexuality, psychoanalytic techniques, psychoanalysis of sexys) 
perversion, of neuroses and of psychoses, the psychoanalytic cure, general ayp)i. 
eations of psychoanalysis, an outline of a critique of psychoanalysis from + 
points of view of etiology, methodology, therapy and doctrine. The aut! 
believes that psychoanalysis, still tributary to the older psychology, is very ysefy) 
in all those cases which involve penetration deep into the realm of the affecti 
life, especially the sexual life of either normal individuals or of those affected wit} 
some disorder. In conclusion he gives in illustration of his exposition three sum. 
maries of psychoanalytic cases. The first takes up a neuropathic case, giving ap 
account of an anxiety neurosis accompanied by phobias; the second deals wit} 
a neuropathic case with more marked symptoms, a severe delusional condit 
having its basis in constitutional psychasthenia; the third treats of a psyel 
pathic case, a paranoic psychosis in the form of delirium of the possession of the 
devil. A bibliography of approximately fifty titles concludes the book.—Moath. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2765. Hosiasson, 8. L’intuition et le subconscient. (Intuition and the 
subconscious.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 68-71.—Intuition is knowledge which 
comes about without the testimony of either the senses or of reason. It appears 
to be an immediate idea, a knowledge which comes from without; in reality it 
is an elaboration of the subconscious stimulated by a perception or an idea, and 
therefore depends on our psychical past. Intuition is useful as a means of secur- 
ing rapid judgment, but it should be controlled. It may be developed by the 
exercise of observation and imagination with a view to securing for the mind 
mobility and the possibility of new ideational combinations, because intuition 
rests in a subconscious relationship of facts pertaining to different experiences 
in the mental life of the individual.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2766. House, 8. D. Psychiatry to the rescue. Psychoanal. Rev., 1928, 15, 
132-151.—‘ The next great event in the history of human thought will be the 
reinterpretation of behavior from the angle of a flexible psychopathology . . 
History, penetratingly conceived, is a branch of psychoanalytic psychiatry.” 
The powers of human nature factors, such as dealt with by psychoanalysts and 
psychopathologists, in shaping lives are more important than environmental de- 
terminants, and persons as environmental forces are stressed. The bearing of 
psychiatry upon history, social theory, war, class struggle, and common plati- 
tudes is emphasized. ‘‘A psychology, humanized by psychiatry, must precede 
an economies or sociology adequate to the purposes for which it is framed in a 
world as complex as man’s can be.’’ ‘‘To speak of normal psychology is to refer 
to something that becomes increasingly meaningless. There is human nature and 
there is human maladjustment. Psychiatry, in achieving scientific precision, 
moves closer to psychology as an experimental science.’-——-W. Dennis (Clark). 

2767. Kant, F.,& Krapf, E. Zur Frage der ‘‘Ganzheitsfunktion’’ im Hasch- 
ischrausch. (On the question of the function of totality during hashish in- 
toxication.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1928, 112, 302-305.—Fraenkel 
and Joel have maintained that the basic phenomenon of hashish intoxication 
consists in losing the totalizing function. The writers of this article cannot ac- 
cept this theory. They assert that it explains neither the facial changes nor the 
interruption in the processes of imagery, thought and action. But in regard to 
the question of totality it is imperative to ask how far one can think at all in 4 
disturbed state of consciousness. This theory is particularly inapplicable to 
the milder forms of hashish intoxication. —S. Krauss (Heidelberg). 

2768. Klages, L. Persénlichkeit, Einfiihrung in die Charakterkunde. 


(Personality; an introduction to the study of character.) Potsdam & Ziirich, 
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Pp. 163.—This book presents in a rapid survey a theory of personality 

} summarizes the basic results that the writer has formulated during thirty 
neat of investigation in this field. The first chapter illuminates the difference 

-ween the characterological method and that of the exact sciences. The author 
we here that all measurement and calculation is just as invalid as the custo- 
logical deduction by cause and effect; while on the other hand the result 
depends wholly on the fine art of characterization and the living grasp of 
dual and therefore always unique life unities. The second chapter offers 
rvey of the ‘‘characterological concepts,’’ according to which one should 

‘orentiate between: matter (capacities or gifts), structure (qualities of rela- 

p or degree of stimulability), formation (feeling dispositions and in- 

.. construction (relation of the different groups of qualities to one another 

hit dispositions (qualities of conduct). The rest of the book is given up 
nstinets (interests) or feeling dispositions, and is the most important for 
practical reader. Chapter III suggests that the following factors must be 
ferentiated in every feeling: the coloring or quality and the strength or in- 
y. One might call the latter affects. The instinctive side is more care- 

lly investigated in Chapter IV, and the important distinction is made between 
ly animal instincts as vital active causes and those motives (interests) which 
rays serve the purposive will. This view leads to a wholly new definition of 
| (Chapter V): the will is that which achieves the pure act, and the power of 
vill must be thought of as transcendent; that is, literally as working from 
into the cosmos and the life center of the individual. Only at this point 
develop a theory of feelings (Chapter V1) which does justice to their 

jue dual character as a mediating process between the life-center (vitality) 
he self (the will center). According to this all feelings show two aspects, 

it of the self (or of binding) and the aspect of life (or of dissolution). If the 
former is predominant then the feelings must be characterized as feelings of self- 
termination, but if the latter is decisive, as feelings of self-surrender. This 
ides the elements of characterology, and the last chapter (VII) draws the 
isions for the theory of personality and differentiates definite ‘‘species and 
ra’’ which logically follow from these assumptions. This throws a new 
n the great periods in human development (pre-historic, ancient, mediaeval, 
dern periods). The appendix guides the reader among the most im- 
sources of personality study and presents in vigorous outlines, with a 

s of reference, the entire history of characterology from Aristotle to the 
present day —J. Ninck (Riehen bei Basel). 

2769. Klein, M. Early stages of the Oedipus conflict. Jnt. J. Psychoanal., 
1928, 9, 167-180.—Translated from Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1928, 14, 65-77. 
Sec. IL: 1864.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 

2770. Maeder, A. Wher die Suggestion in der Psychotherapie. (Sugges- 
tion in psychotherapy.) Schweiz. med. Woch., 1927, 57, 349-351.—The author 
treats of the principal characteristics and the various factors of suggestion which 
he utilizes in his method of analytic-synthetic treatment. Suggestion should 
be considered not as a function or a process in itself, but in its reciprocal action 
between the doctor and the patient where it comes in as a dynamic factor of 
therapeutic action. The doctor should understand, should guide the patient 
and should exercise authority particularly by words, which, spoken at the right 
moment, penetrate to the core of the process and resolve the conflict. The pa- 
ent, in turn, should have confidence and be willing to subordinate himself. The 
explanation of a case serves to demonstrate the ideas of the author.—M. R. 
Lambercier (Geneva). 

_ 2771. Mulinos, M. G. Gastro-intestinal motor response to vagus stimula- 
tion after nicotine. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. d& Med., 1927, 25, 49-53.—The re- 


ry 
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port is based on 28 experiments on cats and shows that all effects of t} 

on the intestine of the cat are completely abolished by doses of nicotin, 

to 15 mg. per kilo of body weight. Such doses cause decrease in tone a 

tion of activity of that organ. However, doses larger than 15 to 60 me 

of body weight bring about a return of the previous activity, and a responso. 
vagus stimulation, even when the drug is given in divided doses.—W. 2. Yijjp. 
(Stanford). 

2772. Nessler, C. The story of hair. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1998 

Pp. xii+ 277. $2.50.—The writer believes that the problem of hair produetioy 
is closely related to that of personality, and that the study of hair s] 
put upon a rigidly scientific basis. He believes that hair producti: 
result of the consumption of energy, hair being a by-product of comb: 
bodily fuels. Combustion is thought of in terms of nervous energy, 
tive drive, ete., rather than in terms of physical work. Thus primiti 
with a keen struggle for existence offering practically no opportunit) 
relaxation, possessed a covering of hair over the entire body. Moden 
with a life of comparative ease, does not support a great enough con 
to produce such a quantity of hair. In a similar way the amount of se 
hair is correlated with sex energy. He finds that nervous, energetic 
adapted individuals are heavy hair producers, while contented, satis‘ 
adjusted individuals are the ones who suffer a diminished production o! 
The book contains chapters on the importance of hair, nature and man 
the race and its hair (sex production), the individual and his hair, | 
the nervous system, hair and environment, hair and obesity, prematu 
ness, ete. In addition chapters are included on care and treatment 
hair —J. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles). 

2773. Okazaki, 8. An experimental study of the lack of sleep. 

Gaku Zatshi (Journal of nervous disease), 1925, 25, No. 2.—Dogs wer 
special cages where nails sticking out in all sides prevented them from 
asleep. Under this condition the minimum period of survival was found 1 
14 days; the maximum, 77 days. After death histological preparations of t 
brain and other organ systems were made. The chief finding was that t! 

of sleep induced a marked histological change in the cortex, giving 
somewhat similar to-a psychotic brain. It was inferred that a chang 
structure in the cortex might well be a direct cause of psychosis.—/. G. } 
(California). 

2774. Overstreet, H. A. We adults reconsider ourselves. Survey, | 
5-8.—Within the last generation we have been forced to take stock of our 
and to become self-reliant more than in previous periods, because for many of | 
the heavenly parent of former times no longer exists. The new discoveries 4 
ourselves have shown us the importance of emotional elements and uncons 
and bodily processes in our thinking, of individual differences, of the herd mind, 
and of sex. Our greatest obstacles are a lack of a world-view, an unwillingne 
to be scientific, especially regarding polities, and a drab, unattractive adulthood 
—D. Grauer (Chicago, Ill.). 

2775. Radé, 8. An anxious mother. A contribution to the analysis of the 
ego, Int. J. Psychoanal., 1928, 9, 219-226.—Translated from Int. Zsch. f. Psy- 
choanal., 1927, 13, 283-289. See II: 135.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 

2776. Rank, O. Le traumatisme de la naissance. Influence de la vie pre- 
natale sur 1’évolution de la vie psychique individuelle et collective. (The birth 
trauma. The influence of prenatal life on the development of individual and 
social mental life.) (Trans. from German by Jankélévitch.) Paris: Payot, 
1928. 20 fr.—This book is presented as a development of Freud’s theories. The 
author proposes to set forth the modifications which psychoanalytic thought 3s 
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. of bringing about in our conception of man and the history of the de- 
nt of the human mind and its creations. After investigating the uncon- 
all its senses, its psychie contents and the complicated mechanisms which 

he transformation of the unconscious into the conscious, the author says 

. finds himself in the presence of the ultimate source of the psychic un- 

us (among normal people as well as among the abnormal) ; this source is 


| in the realm of the psychophysical and is defined or described in bio- 
terms: It is this which the author calls the birth trauma, a phenomenon 
; in appearance purely physical, in which one can see, moreover, the 
biological substratum conceivable of mental life, the very nucleus of 
nscious. Having shown that it is possible to give a biological basis for 
-onseious, that is to the psychic, the discovery and exploration of which is 
attributed to Freud, Rank attempts to present in a synthesized picture 
plete mental evolution of man, in placing it in relation to the biological 
nism of the unconscious, which is the birth trauma. He reveals all of its 
nee, as brought out by psychoanalysis, and shows with what facility the 
s of man’s mental processes which are manifestly of the highest order 
tied up with this ultimate biological stratum of the unconscious. There 
chapters in the book: the analytic situation, the infantile anxiety, 
| satisfaction, neurotic reproduction, symbolic adaptation, heroic compen- 
religious sublimation, artistic idealization, philosophical speculation, psy- 
ytie data, therapeutic measures. There is no bibliography.—Math. H. 
Sorbonne ). 

2777. Rizzolo, A. L’effet de la nicotine sur 1’exitabilité de la substance 
blanche (couronne rayonnante du cerveau). (The effect of nicotin on the 
tability of the white substance, corona radiata.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1928, 98, 
The author has limited his experiments to the optimal motor points 
vinking of the eye and for movement of the right fore-foot. He lifted the 
substance of the central posterior circumvolution (movement for the foot) 
the coronary cireumvolution (winking of the eye), and on the underlying 
substance he determined the chronaxy of the motor point on which the 
ment bore. After the chronaxy of the normal state for that point had 
termined several times, successive local applications of nicotin were made 
for 1 to 2 minute periods), and the chronaxy was determined after each 
ition. The first application brought about a diminution of from 23 to 
f the original value of the chronaxy. The second brought a diminution 
to 57%. The third application, on the contrary, was followed by an in- 
of 35 to 43%. After the fifth application the chronaxy was able to in- 

se to 86% of its original value—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
2778. Rommelt, W. Wher die Beeinflussung des Seelenlebens durch Dico- 
did und Dilaudid. (The influence of dicodid and dilaudid upon the mental 
Psychol. Arbeit., 1928, 9, 435-459.—These two allegedly less poisonous 
itutes for eodein and morphin, prepared by Knoll at Ludwigshafen, were 
ied as to their psychologically perceptible effects, in connection with the 
nown poison studies of the Kraepelin school upon similar drugs. The 
tivities measured were: perception with the pendulum tachistoscope, typewrit- 
faradie test of sense limen and pain limen, choice reaction, and ergograph. 
‘tions of common salt solution were given, unknown to the subjects, on the 
days. Both drugs produced an injurious effect upon the intellectual 
tions, stimulation of imagination, and impairment of the higher volitional 
functions, with inereased excitability of the lower motor centers. Dilaudid 
produces a greater effect than dicodid. One of the chief questions was as to 
habituation phenomena. But habituation, at least in the strict sense, was not 
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observed in these experiments, which on the average lasted 10 days.—0, (yy 
(Munich). 

2779. Schneider, Fr. Das geschlechtliche Reifen als Fortschritt und Hen. 
mung. (Sexua maturation as progress and inhibition.) Erfurt: Stengo, 
1927.—This book is an investigation of the effects of sexual awakening and ‘ 
first sexual experiences of young people. The difficulties of investigating theca 
problems are stated. The foundation of the ensuing presentation is primarily 
(besides the existing literature on adolescent psychology and individual works 
of fiction) a critical utilization of data gathered from questions which the author 
put to young people; largely students, in whom the disturbances of puberty wer, 
on the decline. On the basis of this material the author presents a series of pro. 
gressive and inhibitory effects of the new element which entered into the life oj 
a young person at sexual maturity. Standard literature has especially neglected 
to mention the favorable effects. The book closes with a few consequences for 
pedagogy, and is the reprint of a lecture which was given at the autumn confer. 
ence of the Academy of General Sciences in Erfurt.—Fr. Schneider (Kiln 

2780. Seligman, C. G. The unconscious in relation to anthropology. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 18, 373-387.—It is suggested that the satisfaction felt in 
dramatizing by primitive peoples and by psychoneuroties in civilized communi- 
ties is an example of what psychoanalysts call the omnipotence of thought. Type 
dreams, e.g. of raw meat, indicate the probability of the independent origin | 
similar beliefs, customs, ete. It seems probable that the avulsion of teeth in 
Africa and Australia is due to the same unconscious fear which results in ritua 
circumcision and to fears of castration in neurotics.—H. Banister (Cambridge 
England). 

2781. Smith,G. The adult: his work. Survey, 1928, 60, 32-33.—The basi 
for our simultaneously dignifying and disliking work, as well as for our faulty 
attitudes towards it, lies in forces below consciousness. The real purpose of 
work is to create, rather than to attain the transitory and irrelevant satisfactions 
of power, security, and praise.—D. Grauer (Chicago, IIl.). 

2782. Sturges, H. A. The theory of correlation applied in studies of chang- 
ing attitudes. Amer. J. Sociol., 1927, 33, 269-275.—The use of correlation 
methods is suggested (1) to indicate the extent to which changeability is a gen- 
eral or specific characteristic of personality ; (2) to test materials used in attitude 
tests in order to select those which give the most valid and consistent results; 
(3) to ascertain the degree of reliance which may be placed on attitude test 
scores from persons voting only once; (4) to measure the diagnostic and prog- 


nostic value of preliminary tests in connection with courses of study. Samp! 


results are given as obtained with a test of attitudes on peace and war.—F. A 
Esper (Washington). 

2783. von Schramm, W. Die Bedeutung der Traiume und Traumdich- 
tungen im Werk und Leben Jean Pauls. (The significance of dreams and 
dream poetry in the work and life of Jean Paul.) Jean-Paul-Blatter, 1927, 2, 
17—24.—The work and life of Jean Paul offers material to show that dream phe- 
nomena have a definite relatidnship to the inner life and that ‘‘the dream images 
in any ease present symbolically processes in the soul.’’ The author discusses 
fully the dream records of Jean Paul, their distinction from dream poetry, the 
danger zones near delusion, and gives a chronological review of dream poetry 
—A. Réimer (Leipzig). 

2784. White, W. A. Presidential address (the midwinter meeting of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, New York City, December 27, 1927). 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1928, 15, 121-131.—The speaker approves of the action of the 
New York group regarding lay analyses but thinks its effect will be slight. The 
principle of keeping therapeutic measures within the control of the medical pro- 
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n is desirable because only the members of this profession have the adequate 
tional background and traditions and attitudes of mind toward the patient. 
Psy hoanalysis has become much more than a technique of therapy; it throws a 
‘tieular light upon human nature and social problems; and the custodians 
t body of thought have a definite responsibility to make known and spread 
facts. A psychoanalytic institute for the training of analysts under trained 
tors, with dispensary connected, and with research fellowships and contact 

her bodies of thought is strongly recommended. A pragmatic value is 

d to thinking of the mind in terms of energy systems, and a more inten- 

o study of the ego, super-ego, and id systems is advised. Application to social 

-ohblems is diseussed.—W. Dennis (Clark). 

9785. Wieland, W. Der Flirt. (Flirtation.) Leipzig: Meiner, 1927. Pp. 
Rm. 3.50.—The author regards flirtation, not as a harmless skirmish con- 
with wooing, but :s a distinctly decadent feature of our present civiliza- 
He gives the following definition : ‘‘ Flirtation includes all sexual relations 
n normally constituted persons of opposite sex, which have not cohabita- 
s their purpose, and which are within the limits of civic morality.’’ The 

contains the following chapters: ‘‘Concept and premises of flirtation,’’ 

*~henomena of flirtation,’’ ‘‘The three stages of flirtation,’’ ‘‘Flirtation and 

individual,’’ ‘‘ Flirtation and society,’’ ‘‘ The conquest of flirtation,’’ ‘‘ Flirta- 

n the light of natural phenomena.’’—P. Plaut (Berlin). 
Williams, F. E. Putting away childish things. Survey, 1928, 60, 


The demand that we become ‘‘adult’’ is not fair, because maturity is 


fags 


result of processes beyond our control. From psychoanalysis we have 
ed that adult reactions grow out of, or actually are, childish reactions. 
ity is relative and no one, strictly speaking, is ‘‘adult.’’ From an emo- 
aspect an adult is one who sees realities without their ‘‘infantile symbolic 


‘tments,’’ who is under no compulsion to act or not to act, and who can ad- 
) en unalterable situation with a minimum of conflict. Evidence of emo- 
immaturity is seen in specific behavior reactions in domestic, social, and 
tional situations —D. Grauer (Chicago, II1.). 


[See also abstracts 2728, 2822, 2842, 2856, 2864, 2878, 2889.] 
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Baruk, H., Bertrand, I, & Hartmann, E. Un cas d’alexie trau- 
matique. (A ease of traumatic alexia.) Rev. neur., 1928, 35, 1, 287-292.— 

ported on February 2, 1928, at a meeting of the Society of Neurology of Paris. 

unt of a patient, aged 33, showing a pure alexia after a eranial-cerebral 

ind from a revolver “bullet. She can read no words and very few letters. 

Her writing is correct, but she cannot read what she has written and therefore 

innot copy. She has neither visual agnosia nor apraxia. She shows a straight 

monymous lateral hemianopsia with extinction of all sensation. This patient, 

le clearly showing signs of pure alexia, is incapable of utilizing the behavior 

ep which alexia patients usually utilize; this consists in replacing 

1ormal visual recognition of the words and letters with motor incitations. 

is case it is necessary to attribute the pathogenesis of the alexia to the lesion 

the temporal-occipital region at the level or in the immediate neighborhood of 

e lower surface of the brain, in the region of the fusiform and the lingual 

bules.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
2/88. Birnbaum, K. Die psychischen Heilmethoden. Fiir arztliches Stu- 
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dium und Praxis. (Methods of mental therapy; for medical study and yp, 
tice.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1927. Pp. xi+ 462. Rm. 21.—Six authors. 
whom is an experienced practitioner in his field, have here presented in 

the whole of psychotherapy and its scientific foundations, in a form whic] 
concise, gives a complete orientation. Birnbaum treats the theoretica 
tions of psychotherapy in general; Jolowicz treats suggestion; Heyer, h 

von Hattingberg, psychoanalysis; Wessberg, individual psychology; and 
feld, psychagogy.—S. Fischer (Breslau). 

2789. Bohn, R.W. A study of a manic-depressive family. Psychiat, 0 
1928, 2, 151-162.—Bearing out the assumption that people who develo; 
manic-depressive psychoses have usually shown the cyclothymic tempe: 
earlier in life and either one or both of the parents have shown the same perso) 
ality make-up. Bohn presents the case-histories of five siblings. 1 
tients came directly under his care on their admission to Gowanda State H 
Because the parents were immigrants the preceding generation could 
studied. However, two paternal uncles and three ccusins show similar | 
ality make-up and indicate that uniformity in the family strain existed. 
gives a brief summary of the life history of these two brothers and on 
cousins. He concludes that there is a startling similarity in psychotic r 
within family groups admitted to state hospitals and states that although . 
inheritance is not proved in the psychoses, personality make-up, temperament 
behavior traits are partly a matter of inheritance, and these determine t! 
tion type of the psychoses.—E. T. Burr (Vocational Adjustment Burea 

2790. Boisen, A. T. The study of mental disorders as a basis for a program 
of moral and religious re-education. Relig. Educ., 1928, 23, 370-373—The 
method is (1) observation of patients at the Worcester State Hospital to deter- 
mine the factors that have produced behavior incident to the insane, a1 
experimental work in the treatment of cases. In the majority of cases the | 
mary evil seemed to be a growing ascendency of malignant sex impulses wh 
militated against the person’s moral standards. The keener the confi 
emotional disturbance produced, the better were the chances of recover) 
ligious concern tends to appear when the facts are faced and moral impr 
sought, but disappears when the issue is avoided—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 
Mass. ). 

2791. Claude, H., Baruk, H., Lamache, A., & Cuel, J. Excitation maniaque 
et tumeur cérébrale. (Maniacal excitement and cerebral tumor.) Ene/ph., 
1928, 1, 9-19.—(One plate besides the text.) Observation was made on a large 
temporo-occipital meningeal tumor which had brought about on one | 
picture of typical maniacal excitement and on the other hand a clear dissociation 
between the subjective indications of cerebral tumor (headaches, dizziness) and 
the objective indications of hypertension of the cerebro-spinal fluid, which were 
completely lacking. The case was that of a woman, 52 years of age, who showed 
a mental syndrome of maniacal excitement (motor agitation with play mimicry, 
play syndrome, flight of ideas, joking, associations through assonance, syllabic 
games similar to glossomania). After making a minute examination, the authors 
fully believed that the case ought to be listed under the standard classification 
of maniacal excitement, a very rare instance in the course of cerebral tumor.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2792. Campbell, C. M. Some problems of the functional psychoses. Amer 
J. Psychiat., 1928, 7, 863-880.—‘‘ A brief review of some problems of the so-called 
‘functional’ psychoses with a discussion of the psychiatric point of view in gen 
eral, and of the necessity of formulating the symptoms and course of these dis- 
orders with due appreciation of the individual constitution, the cultural back- 
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the concrete life situation.’’ The problem of the functional psychoses 
m of individual human lives each in its own setting, and we cannot do 
its complexity without going beyond an intensive study at the chemical, 
rical and bacteriological level, and analyzing carefully the personality of 
nt in relation to the specific environment. The balance of interest in 
vorld and of that in the world of phantasy is not to be formulated alto- 
physical terms, nor can it be studied intelligently without attention to 
opportunities of life and to the habit of indulgence in phantasy. The 
of a mental disorder may depend less upon a hypothetical disease-process 
n the personality of a patient and upon his life situation —B. Kendall 

Psychopathie Hospital). 
Cooper, T.C. Pellagrous insanity. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1928, 7, 945- 
history of pellagra is reviewed, and the ordinary symptoms described. 
t to 10% of pellagrins are said to develop a psychosis, but it is often dif- 
letermine whether the psychosis is the primary or the secondary condi- 
The first symptom of pellagrous psychosis is a mild depression which may 
more than apathy; later there is amentia, with loss of memory, confusion, 
tions and paresthesias. Where mania is manifested, there is more 
n than gaiety, and in general there is less lucidity in the depression. A 
ntia may develop, with increased pressure of the spinal fluid and an 
f the brain. In the acute cases there is usually some fever with delirium 
w muttering type. Personal hygiene, a well-balanced ration rich in 
especially vitamin ‘‘B,’’ and plenty of rest and sleep are essential to 

B. Kendall (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

Dearborn, G. V. N. An aid in the diagnosis and the prognosis of 
mental disease. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1927, 7, 315-320.—This article discusses 
jue for the examination of the psychotic’s intelligence. In the author’s 
‘We give him the regular Binet-Terman test, but we push it so intensively 
t!y, and with such minute and continuous insistence on his attention, his 
nsion, and on the ‘doing-his-best’ that the test is essentially a new one; 
adequate examiner absolutely can be at least as confident of his findings 
» of a person non-psychotic. In an hour or more of concentrated ‘third- 
nquiry, pushed to the limit of detailed insistence, one is very apt to get 
! and to form a definite opinion, based in part on having heard exactly 
performance possibly thousands of times before. His cortex has acquired 

e standard of comparison!’’—N. Fenton (Whittier State School). 

2795. Dide, M. L’automatisme psychopathique est une résultante et non 
une cause. (Psychopathic automatism a result and not a cause.) Encéph., 
1928, 23, 20-26.—Automatism is often regarded as a primitive pathogenic proc- 

‘he author considers the anomalies of automatism from the progressive 
view; for him the substitution of a subordinate conscious manifestation 
rher one is evidence of a potential infra-conscious. The syndromes of 

| automatism develop under cover of a progressive disorientation of the 
il sources of thought, prohibiting the insane person from having a social 
with reality. The folding in on itself determines the setting into play 
ological activities normally induced by perceptive associations and the 
entations which proceed from them. The spontaneity of these reactions 

not apparent.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2196. Goldberg, J. A., & Malzberg, B. Mental disease among Jews. 
hiat. Quar., 1928, 2, 194-213.—The authors decided that New York City 
| be an admirable center for a study of mental disease among Jews, because 

presence of a large Jewish population and the existence of much available 

Their study consists of an analysis of data secured at Bellevue Hospital 

her with similar information compiled from the New York State Hospital 
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Commission, and covers a period from 1914 to 1926, inclusive. The stud y deals 
with the comparative distribution by sex of mental disease among Jews and pop. 
Jews. The absence of basic data for the Jewish population is admitted and +}, 
authors state that there is a lack of the rate for the Jews as a whole, and ¢h tha 
refinement of measures required by age and sex cannot be made. The etna 
therefore, is confined to an ani lysis of differences among Jews themselves a 
qualitative comparison with non-Jewish groups. Compared with the non-Jews 
the Jews show a higher percentage of functional psychoses and a lower percep. 
tage of organie psychoses. The authors further state that the percentage of 
senile psychoses and psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis are increasing amono 
Jewish psychotics. Their research reveals the fact that although the percentages 
of alcoholic psychoses among Jews is low, it is increasing in both sexes —F 
Burr (Vocational Guidance Bureau). 

2797. Hendrick, I. Encephalitis lethargica and the interpretation of 
mental disease. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1928, 7, 989-1014.—A study of the litera. 
ture of the psychiatric manifestations of encephalitis lethargica and of 15 hos 
cases reveals no unequivocal evidence of a fundamental relationship betw: 
symptoms and the patient’s personality prior to the illness. The antisocial 
havior and emotional instability of the encephalitic seem to be the result , 
pathological defect in the ability to control impulses rather than a spec ‘ally con: 
ditioned personality, the product of the disease. Many symptoms in encephalit 


} 
a) 


psychoses rese mble those found in autochthonous disorders, espec tally schizo- 
phrenia; but parallelism of the fundamental features appears to be exceptional 
Parkinsonism and impairment of general intelligence are common, in adults as 
well as in children with psychotic features. Patient study of some of the cases 
proves that the abnormality of the patient’s mental life and behavior is due or 
eminently to a consciousness of physical inferiority; it is possible that explosiy 
weeping and impulsive rage are due largely to this factor and not entirely to th 
injury of the centers of inhibition. A bibliography follows.—B. Kendal] (Bos. 
ton Psychopathie Hospital ) 

2798. Jarkowski, J. Comment combattre les phobies. (How to 
phobias.) Presse méd., 1928, 21, 323-325.—In dealing with phobias ps 
therapy should not direct itself to the disturbances themselves—anxiety or obses- 
sion—but to the conduct of the patient in opposing the realization of the defens 
mechanism. This is, in fact, the best remedy for the disturbances themselves 
Contrary to the anticipations of the patient, the anxiety, unsupported by reaction 
becomes attenuated and the obsession loses its power. Even now it is known 
that the only way to control a panic is to refrain from motor manifestations — 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2799. Kehrer, F. Erblichkeit und Nervenleiden. I. Ursachen und Er. 
blichkeitskreis von Chorea, Myoklonie, und Athetose. (Heredity and nervous 
diseases. I. The causes and hereditary cycle of chorea, myoclonia and athetosis 
Monog. a. d. Gesamtgeb. d. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1928, No. 50. Pp. 136. M. 18— 
L. M. Harden (Clark). 

2800. Kihl, G. Zur a der Feer’schen Neurose des vegetativen 
Systems im Kindesalter. (Pathogenesis of Feer’s neurosis of the vegetative 
system in childhood.) Zsch. f. Kinderhk., 1928, 45, 315-325.—In 1923 Feer de- 
scribed the syndrome which has been named after him. It had been known be- 
fore in America and Australia under various names. He proved that the dis 
turbances take place in the entire vegetative nervous system. An attempt Was 
made to classify the symptoms into vagotonic, sympathicotonie and general. As 
to the pathogenesis, Kiihl lays emphasis on the adrenals. All cases thus far 
known fall within the period of the postembryonic transformation of the adrena 


y 
7 
i 
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Most frequently the age is from 6 months to 2 years. Symptoms : adynamy of 
she ekeletal muscles, apathy, slight tendency to low temperature, increased blood 
pressure, pulse acceleration, increased secretion by the lachrymal and salivary 
slands, great secretion of sweat, lability in the sugar metabolism. Kihl sug- 
that in Feer’s disease there is a dysfunction of the two adrenal systems. 
The morbid symptoms are a consequence of the disproportion between cord and 
rtex resulting from the premature development of the cord. The symptoms are 
, consequence of hypofunction of the cortex and hyperfunction of the cord.— 
0 See ling (Berlin). 

9201. Lake, G. B. Needed—a philosophy of life: its great benefit in cases 
of nervous disease. Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 432-438.—L. Ackerson (Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 

9302. Lange, J. Psychiatrische Zwillingsprobleme. (Psychiatrie prob- 
lems concerning twins.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1928, 112, 283-287. 
author calls for systematic researches upon twins, which ought to clear up 
ill uneertain views as to heredity and the influence of environment. It 
been demonstrated already that, in the eyelie forms of insanity, the psychoses 

wins may corrrespond in every detail, and that an epileptic taint works out 

ally in twins. Even temperamental differences in monozygotic twins have 
roved to be without enuduring influence upon the disease which developed later 
ind similarly in the two. Characterology has a great deal to gain from syste- 
itie studies of monozygotic twins. A beginning of such study could be made 

n criminal records already in existence. Criminal twins exhibit the com- 

ig effect of inborn traits as opposed to environment. For the psychoses also, 
he author foresees new results. The state should undertake lifelong biological 

servations upon twins.—S. Krauss (Heidelberg). 

2803. Mayer-Gross, W. Nachworten der Arbeit von K. Westphal. (Con- 
luding remarks on the work of K. Westphal.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 

27, 110, 607-610.—Westphal describes three cases which are similar to those 
f Pick, but in which there seems to be a restriction of the disturbance of recog- 
tion of matters of fact tinged with emotion (e.g., members of the family, but 
also the ego). It may therefore be assumed that the destruction of identity pro- 
eds from organic causes, but that first, however, the psychogenic factors create 
the delusions. Mayer does not find in the psychology of the normal enough bases 
ipon which to explain the disturbances of the consciousness of self, and finds the 
most significant of such explanations in Bergson. The organic basis, however, 
s not a result with which the psychogenic factors play their réle, but in itself 
s a basic motive, as other dispositions to motor iteration show.—W. Wirth 
Leipzig). 

2804. Merzbach, A. Die Sprachiteration und ihre Lokalisation bei Herder- 
krankungen des Gehirns. (Repetitive speech and its localization in focal dis- 
eases Of the brain.) J. f. Psychol. u. Neur., 1928, 36, 210-319.—Pathological re- 

titive speech, which is distinguished from echolalia, is a psychomotor disturbance 
associated with lesions of the caudate nucleus of the striatum, and probably the 
anterior portion of this nucleus. Some influence of the anterior portion of the 
putamen is indicated. A large unilateral lesion on either side—although more 
often on the left—may produce speech disturbances. These conclusions are 
based on an extended examination of the literature (71 titles) and on detailed 
roe of 24 eases from the clinical and anatomical points of view.—L. T. Spencer 

ale), 

_ 2805. Morhardt, P. E. Les facteurs psychiques et émotifs dans les affec- 
tions organiques. (Psychic and emotional factors in organic diseases.) 
Presse méd., 1928, 36, 260-267.—After having set forth the recent discoveries on 
the role of the mesencephalon and more especially the gray nuclei at the base of 
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the brain, the author tries to specify from this information what the psychic 
factors are which exert an influence on the normal organism. Then he cons 

on the one hand, the organic diseases which can be accentuated by emot 
and, on the other, the forms of emotions which can aggravate an organic disease 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2806. Nathan, M. Exaltation de la vie intérieure chez une femme atteinte 
d’encéphalite épidémique fruste. (Exaltation of the inner life of a womay 
affected with an arrested form of epidemic encephalitis.) Encéph., 1928, 93 
45-46.—Reported on December 20, 1927, at a meeting of the Society of Psyc} 
try. The patient whose case was reported lived an inner life which alter 
between depression and enthusiasm. Thinking, which could not be expr 
with words, turned the perfect and deep sincerity of her religious feeling jn} 
literary form, but prohibited her from almost all contact with her fellow-men 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2807. Salinger, F., & Jacobsohn, H. Psychische Storungen nach Strangn. 
lationsversuch. (Mental disturbances after attempted strangulation Zseh 
f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 110, 372-382.—After discussing earlier 
vations a single case is presented in which suicide was attempted 
depression over external circumstances. The particular motor phenomena 
ete.) lead to the supposition of destruction in the lenticular nucleus (Gerstn 
The confusion, which disappears separately, is probably a psychogenic effe 
W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

2808. Sands, I. J. The acute psychiatric type of epidemic pe megeey 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1928, 7, 975-987.—A review of the literature of » epi 
demic encephalitis is presented. When the encephalitie virus attacks first t 
frontal lobes, a psychosis is the earliest clinical manifestation ; the react 
be that of an acute organic psychosis with a constant changing of sy: 

This may be either a delirium or episodic outbreaks of silly excitement, im 
acts, delusional or bewildered states, confusion and marked fear. The subsequer 
appearance of neurological symptoms helps in arriving at the correct diag 
Illustrative cases are given.—B. Kendall (Boston Psychopathic Hospital 

2809. Saunders, A.M. Blood changes in paresis following treatment with 
malaria. Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 509-510.—Observations on a group of 120 
eases of general paralysis under treatment with malaria indicate an impro 
in their general condition and a progressive increase in the Arneth ec 
neutrophiles.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2810. Schiff, P., Picard, J., & Pouffary, C. Psychose hallucin atoire 
chronique et électrocution. (Chronic hallucinatory psychosis and electroet 
tion.) Encéph., 1928, 23, 46-50.—Reported on Dee ember ; 20, 1927, at a me 
of the Society of Psychiatry. The case of a patient who, although alcoholic, had 
never shown any mental disturbances before his electrocution in 1920. He then 
showed a symptom of mental delirious automatism with visual, auditory, kinaes- 
thetic, and psychomotor hallucinations. This is an atypical chronic hallucina- 
tory delirium and does not present systematization with predominance of an 
incessant motor over-activity. After a first amelioration there was a recovery 
from the delusion after the recovery from alcoholic habits. The author thinks 
that the resemblance to alcoholic delirium may be due to the fact that the elee- 
trical discharge affected most particularly the cellular zones touched by alcohol 
and formed at this level a cerebral meiopragia, after which alcoholic excesses 
provoked a hallucinatory delusion which took the form of a veritable prolonge: 
delirium tremens.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). ; 

2811. Steck, H. Contribution a 1’étude des séquelles psychiques de !'en- 
céphalite léthargique. (A contribution to the study of the mental sequeiae 
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nhalitis lethargica.) Schweiz. Arch. f. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 21, 214— 
author attempts to show by the study of clinical facts those character- 
h distinguish the metencephalitie delusory and hallucinatory psychoses 
psychopathology of schizophrenia. ‘‘These patients have a peculiar, 
nging’ affectivity, sudden changes of mood, . . . a well-adjusted affee- 
tionship with their attendants. This affectivity resembles closely that 
; characteristic of the epileptic. . . . The various mental disturbances, 
hallucination and depression are very often of an obsessional nature,’’ 
pposition to those affected with obsessional disorders, ‘‘these patients 

suently present a peculiar attitude of hesitancy or even of criticism. 
logies with schizophrenia are limited . . . to psychomotor disorders of 
and to the magical mentality, but . . . the transformation of the per- 
n the sense in which it is found in dementia praecox is lacking.’’—M. R. 

r (Geneva). 

°812. Troisier, J.. & Nathan, M. MHallucinose chez une femme de 84 ans at- 

teinte de cataracte double. (Hallucinosis in a woman of 84 years afflicted with 
cataract.) Encéph., 1928, 23, 43-45.—Reported December 20, 1927, 
ting of the Society of Psychiatry. The case concerns an almost blind 
f 84 who suffers from hallucinosis without the presence of any interpre- 
henomenon. The patient has visions which disturb her but which she 
es as unreal. When these visions are prolonged, she experiences a certain 
at the time, but has never shown any interpretative or delirious reaction. 
mory has remained intact; she assimilates the present very well. She 
r had much imagination and shows no childishness or tendency to fabri- 
[his is an unmistakable case of hallucinosis, but one which cannot be 
ither among occipital-temporal localizations or as a case of peduncular 
osis. Neither can it be explained by the hypotheses of a purely psycho- 
ind, although comparable with the case of Flournoy observed in an oc- 
n patient, also afflicted with a double cataract, but who showed, in 
a with senility, clearly characterized lilliputian hallucinations—Math. 

n (Sorbonne). 

2813. [Various.] VII. Bericht iiber die deutsche Forschungsanstalt fiir 
Psychiatrie (Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut) in Miinchen zur Stiftungsratssitzung am 
5. Februar 1927. (Seventh report of the German Society for the Study of 
Ps itry (Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut). Anniversary meeting, February 5, 1927.) 
Z fd. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 110, 343-358.—The entire sum for the 

‘onstruction of the new building is safely provided. Professors Spiel- 

ind Plaut took over the direction of the institution. Privatdozent O. 

‘or many years a co-worker of Kraepelin, has been entrusted with the pre- 

ry administration of the psychological section. Among the communica- 

n recent work of the psychological section the individual testing of 1200 

ants for the national police is of interest. These are from all the govern- 

ment districts (20 places) and provide important differential results——W. Wirth 
ae 

2814. von Mayendorf, N. tber neuere und neueste Errungenschaften der 
Aphasieforschung. (Recent achievements in the study of aphasia.) Zsch. f. 
d Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 110 (Festschr. f. P. Schuster), 189-203.—The 


ters for aphasia are lesions in the central sensory areas of the left cerebral 
hemisphere. The cortical auditory verbal image belongs to the area for hearing, 
the visual verbal image to the area for vision, the kinaesthetic to the lower third 
of the central convolution. The symptoms in aphasia depend on disturbances of 
association, not on the interruptions of anatomic pathways, for they are exclu- 
sively of a functional nature. The location of these areas on the left side arises 
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from its superior functional importance. The processes which take place between 
the auditory area and the motor area for speech are of a reflex nature and mag, 
possible by anatomical connection.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

2815. Webster, B. R. Psychoses among criminals. Psychiat. Quar., 1998 
2, 136-143.—This is a review of a series of 250 consecutive admissions to Dap. 
nemora State Hospital, a hospital unique among the institutions of New York 
State, in that it receives only patients who are undergoing prison sentences for 
felonies. The period represented is from November 1921 to November 1995 
The writer finds no relation between the nature of the crime and a tendency ¢ 
the development of a psychosis. He does find a very marked tendency to the 
formation of ideas of a persecutory type accompanied by hallucinations and 
fear reaction. Various types of psychopathic personality are present. The 
author states that the average insane criminal as admitted to Dannemora js q 
man past early youth who has a well-marked criminal history, often with a record 
of truancy and juvenile delinquency.—E. T. Burr (Vocational Guidance By. 
reau). 
2816. Wells, M. L. The institution—and then? Welfare Mag., 1928, 19 
79-84. The collisions of life. Jbid., 194-200. Breaking mental barriers, 
Ibid., 480-488.—The therapeutic value of music in the treatment of mental pa. 
tients is described.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2817. Westphal, K. Uber reduplizierende Paramnesie (Pick) und ver. 
wandte Symptome bei progressiver Paralyse. (On reduplicated paramnesia 
(Pick) and related symptoms in progressive paralysis.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur 
u. Psychiat., 1927, 110, 585-606.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 


[See also abstracts 2694, 2726, 2824, 2846, 2866, 2910, 2935, 2966.] 
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2818. Adler, H.M. Tenth annual report of the Criminologist (July 1, 1926 
to June 30, 1927), Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois. Pp. 109. 
—The clinical and research work of the Division of the Criminologist in the 
state institutions, and of the Institute for Juvenile Research, which is in charge 
of its preventive work among children, is described in detail, together with an 
account of the researches in progress supported by the Behavior Research Fund 
in cooperation with the Institute —L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2819. [Anon.] And who is my neighbor? An outline for the study of 
race relations in America. (2d Ed.) New York: Inquiry, 1928. Pp. x + 250 
$1.00.—‘‘The purpose of this study outline is to promote a serious, open-minded 
inquiry into the relations between the different racial and national groups in 
America. Two ends have been in view: (1) the discovery of those aspects in 
which these relations have fallen away from the highest standards of individual 
and social conduct; (2) the discovery of such specific measures as may be needed 
to conserve good-will, remove misunderstanding, make for better adjustment, 
avert clashes and in other ways bring race relations into harmony with those 
standards.’’ The booklet contains illustrative materials and methodological 
notes from ‘‘stories of happenings, big and little, as told by observant men and 
women in diffe rent parts of the country, which to their mind contain problems of 
moral conduct.’’ The chapters deal with sources of understandings and mis- 
understandings in community relations, some traditional racial and national at- 
titudes, civic, economic, educational, social handicaps, and examples of non- 
adjustment and mal-adjustment. They are designed to open the questions, (1 
What actually happens in cases of contact? (2) Why did these things happen’ 
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| (3) Should they have happened? Appendices contain, among other things, 

fnitions of terms used, suggestions to leaders of discussion groups, suggestions 
‘or the development of the Inquiry’s general project, and a brief bibliography. 

» eeeond edition contains revisions and additions which have resulted from the 

<-> of the first edition —D. W. Willard (Clark). 

9390, Armstrong, W. E. Social constructiveness. III. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1998. 18, 396-399.—Armstrong suggests that the only cultural changes which 

n appropriately be called constructive are the result of individual responses. 

s no reason for assuming a ‘“‘trend of development.’’—H. Banister (Cam- 
ive, England). 

9391. Bartlett, F. C. Social constructiveness. I. Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 
18, 388-391.—Bartlett outlines the various social factors within the group which 

modify and elaborate imported customs and to evolve new forms. Con- 
tructiveness proceeds largely through a general trend of development, which 
not be fully realized by any member of the group.—H. Banister (Cambridge, 

no ind 

2822. Bartlett, F. C. Temperament and social class. Fug. Rev., 1928, 20, 

28.—Speculates upon the following hypothesis: ‘‘In every generation and 

ery age individuals with an innate temperamental endowment and a funda- 
ntal bias towards certain interests gravitate towards certain special social 
s, and then the very existence of these classes for long periods stamps into 
dividual mental life an innate arrangement of instinctive responses, an 
temperamental outlook, an innate group of interests.’’—B. S. Burks 
inford). 

2823. Baumgarten, F., & Crescott, D. A. Why children hate. An experi- 
mental investigation of the reactions of school children of Poland to the enemy 
occupation. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 303-312.—This is a report of an in- 

tigation of children’s emotions aroused under the stress of war and during 

time of a foreign occupation. The time was 1918; the city, Warsaw. Ques- 
relating to the cause of the war, the relative conditions of the children in 
ce of war as compared with other times, the events that affected them most, 

» wishes for their enemies, etce., were asked children of Christians and Jews of 
rich, medium, and poor economic condition. 360 boys and 340 girls were quizzed. 
The children did not write their names, and the teacher was not permitted to re- 
main in the room during the questioning. The answers, treated in a qualitative 

nner, showed the terrible hate which war engenders in the minds of the young. 

events which impressed the children most were explosions of some sort, and the 
ries or sobs of the wounded or dying. Wishes for the enemy varied from death, 
through falling off a four-story building, to the wish that ‘‘all should come to 
Hell alive.’”’—A. M. Jordan (North Carolina). 

2824. Bergmann, W. [Ed.] Religion und Seelenleiden. Vortrage der 3. 
Sondertagung des -Verbandes der Vereine katholischer Akademiker in Keve- 
laer. Band III. (Religion and mental illness. Lectures delivered at the 
dd special meeting of the Federation of Societies of Catholic University Men, 
in Kevelaer. Vol. III.) Diisseldorf: L. Schwann, 1928. Pp. 372. M. 8— 
The Federation presents the 3d volume of its lectures. The first two volumes 
have been reviewed in the Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol_—especially the 2d volume, 
which treats the problem of the responsibility of the mentally diseased. The 
general topie of the 3d volume is the origin of mental illness. Lecturers Viern- 
stein, Bergmann and Adams speak from a medical standpoint; Boventer, Peters 
and Carls, from a socialogical point of view. Behn treats pedagogical errors, 
and Mayer religious maldevelopments. The following lines of thought are 
prominent: Kretschmer’s psychiatric character study, the central idea of which 
is the psychological structure of the forms of psychopathic reaction ; the hormone 


ns 
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theory ; and, with an authority which can be well understood, Mayer’s tr 
which aims to give an etiological explanation of the symptoms.—A 
(Leipzig). 

2825. Brigham, C. C. Army tests by states. (Proc. Galton Soc 
News, 1928, 13, 67-69.—Figures upon intelligence ratings of men of t} 
draft classified by states were in error as published in the Memoirs of ¢! 
tional Academy of Sciences because foreign-born men were included 
tabulation made with foreign-born excluded yields somewhat differen 
from those formerly published. Citing Spearman’s study of tetrad diff 
found from the intercorrelations of the eight tests of Army Alpha, B; 
points out that not all of the eight tests are measuring the same factor, ar 
one would therefore be justified in maintaining that there was no such 
an Alpha total score. He states that these results completely upset his 
analysis of the samples of the foreign-born in the white draft publish 
Study of American Intelligence—B. S. Burks (Stanford). 

2826. Brooke, M. C. Results of examination of 91 girls at a state instity. 
tion. Psychol. Clin., 1928, 17, 22-28.—The mental status and school pr 
of 91 girls, inmates of a state institution for delinquents, were determin 
author finds that the results show marked pedagogical retardation, but 
display of intelligence —J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

2827. Burgess, E.W. The nveone A American family. Relig. Edy 
23, 408-41: ».—Both the trend away from the farm to the city and the autor 
moving picture, radio and telephone have, during the last twenty-five 
seriously affected the internal family relations. There is no longer the { 
control and unity of family action. Disintegrating morals result from t 
integrating family. In order to make adjustments to the new conditions, ser 
research should be undertaken, and demonstrations made of a modern su 
family life—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass). 

2828. Byloff, F. Die Blutsgenossenschaft des Zauberjackl. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte und Biologie des deutschen Gauner- und Landstreiche rtums. 
(The blood brotherhood of the magic jackal. A contribution to the history and 
biology of the German swindler and noua Monatsschr. f. Krimpsy 
Strafrechtsref., 1927, 18, 401.—The frightful witch proceedings under t 
bishop of Salzburg from 1675 to 1681, in which more than 100 persons wer 
cuted, is explained as an involuntary reaction of society against the dang 
and morally brutal beggar and robber folk. The proceedings are judg 
mildly than before, and the explanation is, with very little exception, satis! 
for tue entire epoch of witch proceedings.—W. Wirth (Leipzig) 

2829. de Gaultier, J. Les éléments intellectuels de la moralitée. 1! 
tellectual elements of morality.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 62—63.—Moralit 
not engendered by a moral faculty which is provided with a distinct funet 
but derives its specific character from the most diverse elements of persona 
Among these elements the author points out especially those whose action i 
fested in the play of professional and technical intelligence —Math. H. P 
(Sorbonne). 

2830. de Man, H. The psychology of socialism. New York: Holt 
Pp. 509. $4.00.—de Man, a pre-war Marxian, subjects the Marxist doctrir 
searching criticism. Marx, he claims, was not in a position to understand t 
psychology and needs of the proletariat. His criticism of the capitalistic s 
and his deification of the workingman were drawn from the musty volumes 
the reading room of the British Museum and are largely uninfluenced by « 
with life. The ideal worker of Marxism, says de Man, ‘‘is a figmen 
imagination.’’ The inadequacy of Marxist doctrine is shown by its pres ' 
sterility. Its only present-day value is the emotional outlet which its symbols 
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the pent-up inferiority complex of the masses. ‘‘Once launched among 
s, the symbol gains a life of its own, and is cut adrift from the inten- 
the man who, intellectually speaking, was its creator; it has become the 
f an emotional content dependent upon the affective state of the masses 
nothing else is alive in Marxism, for nothing else is able to create 
social life.’’ The essential drive behind the labor movement is not the 
: instinet posited by Marx, but ‘‘the impulse to self-respect, the instinct 
luation . . . it is a question of dignity as much as a question of interest. 
xist doetrinaires, ignorant of psychology and out of touch with the ae- 
of life, fail to see that the worker’s prevailing discontent is due quite 
to the loss of pleasure in work as to the (problematical) loss of concrete 
ns.’’ In a number of chapters (Equality and Democracy; Solidarity, 
yy, Religious Symbolism; The Socialist Conception of the Future So- 
tellectuals and the State; The Socialism of Intellectuals; Proletarian 
: Socialism in Time; Socialism in Space; Marzist Rationalism; Marzist 
Hedonism; Marzist Determinism; The Marxism of the Elect and the 
of the Crowd; and Theory and Practice) he subjects doctrinaire so- 
a devastating criticism both from the viewpoint of a psychologist and 
t of a student of modern social trends. In Credo the author presents the 
t that socialism is a moral obligation which men are gradually beginning 
_rather than a natural necessity. It is but ‘‘a limiting notion, a guid- 
a line stretching out towards infinity’’ which will never be completely 
N. L. Munn (Clark). 
Estéve, P. L. Marcel Proust. Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 21-25.—/ 
the psychology of Marcel Proust.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
2. Folsom, F. K. Culture and social progress. New York: Longmans, 
1928. Pp. ix+ 558. $3.00—The instrumental réle of culture is the 
esis of the book. Early chapters unfold the origin and mechanism of 
then explain the relations of culture to human nature, and its dependence 
is life conditions and behavior tendencies of man. Next, the relations 
re to human welfare are treated. Culture’s tendency to become an end 
and not a means of life, makes a barometer of welfare desirable, that 
may be made subservient to ultimate ends. Money income (with a num- 
‘ded corrections) is analyzed as an important economic measuring rod 
re in Chapter LX, while a more comprehensive barometer is presented in 
*X. Man’s Conquest of Culture, Chapters XI et seq., is a new treat- 
f what is conventionally handled in sociology texts as social problems. It 
d under the following objectives: (1) The elimination of physical suf- 
2) The prevention of mental suffering, (3) The abolition of waste, or 
labor, (4) The enrichment of leisure, (5) Personal liberty. Study 
ns, references, and supplementary readings are organized by chapters.— 
Willard (Clark). 
Frazier, E. F. Sex morality among negroes. Relig. Educ., 1928, 23, 
Sex morality among negroes is a factor of their general moral develop- 
improvement has appeared with group life where a status has been ac- 
nd traditions built up. This progress has been more rapid in small 
than in the mass asa whole. As the colored population has left the plan- 
nd gone to the cities, group ties have been broken and sex delinquency 
|—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 
Garth, T. R., & Barnard, M. A. The will-temperament of Indians. 
Psychol., 1927, 11, 512-518.—The Indian group consisted of 170 full- 
rom Indian Schools, about half from the Pueblos and the rest from 
Apaches and Sioux, and equally divided between the sexes; compared 
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with these were 101 white high-school students from Denver, likewise 
equally divided as to sex. The Downey Group Will-Temperament Test was yg; 
‘‘The whites are more speedy in the test than are the Indians, they are qy re 
in making decisions, they are rather more self-confident, they have less moto, 
inhibition, better coordination of impulses and are poorer in volitional preseryers. 
tion . . . it would appear that Indians are less speedy in decision than ar 
negroes and they appear to be more given to motor inhibition. 5 references _ 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2835. George, W. H. Auguste Comte: sociology and the new — C3 
Amer. 7. Sociol., 1927, 33, 371-381.—Contemporary criticism of the indi, 
tic basis of rights and of the concept of political authority, and the demay 1 f 
the substitution of the concepts of liberty as based on social function 
administration as a technical procedure based on objectively determined « 
and social laws, trace back historically to the positivistic philosophy of | 
E. A. Esper (Washington). 

2836. Haddon, A.C. Social constructiveness. IV. Brit. J. Psycho 
18, 400-404.—Haddon ean find no reason for assuming a group mind or ¢ 
consciousness. He suggests that it might be better to speak of social adaptat 
rather than of social constructiveness, and that it is latent in the majority 
individuals of the group.—H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 

2837. Harper, R. M. Religion and family size. J. Hered., 1928, 19, | 
173.—The composition of families in the four leading white church denomina. 
tions in Tallahassee, Florida, as of 1925, is analyzed. The average numbers of 
men, women and children per family are computed, and also ratios of 
women and children to women.—B. 8. Burks (Stanford 

2838. Hellyar, R. H. The meaning of the comic. Psyche, 1927, 30,7 
—The comic is the core of the philosophy of laughter. Bergson in his ssay does 
not write about laughter after all. In fact Bergson’s conceptions are not s 
tifically psychological. But a man’s notion of comic is personal and the comi 
is apt to occur when the mind is unoccupied, though this has numerous excep- 
tions. The comic is not necessarily pleasurable; it is spontaneous and intensely 
personal.—T7. R. Garth (Denver). 

2839. Herber, J. Origine et signification des tatouages Marocains. ((ri- 
gin and significance of the Moroccan tattooings.) L’anthrop., 1928, 37, 517-525 
—The belief is expressed that the tattooing of the Moroccan is primitively 
searification, quite distinct from rites of blood-letting. Its purpose is to includ 
in the skin certain colors of particular properties. These properties are ust 
magical in character.—L. 7. Spencer (Yale). 

2840. Ishii, 8. Weather and emotional crimes. Jap. J. Psychol., 1927, 2 
No. 4, 654-676.—In the year-book of criminal statistics (issued by the Depart- 
ment of Judiciary, Japanese Government), 7,094 murders and 63,470 bodily 
injuries were reported during the period 1913-1924 (except 1923). When dis- 
tributed by months, August had the maximum number of these crimes, and 
towards the winter months the number dropped markedly. In the winter months, 
however, the crimes against property increased. Within the jurisdic ‘tion of the 
Tokyo metropolitan police department, 309 murders were reporte d in 1925 oz 6, 
and 1,654 bodily injuries in 1926. These crimes had also a high peak in July- 
August. In order of high freque ney, the four seasons ranked as follows: summer 
spring, autumn, winter. The factors that enter into seasonal weather were 
analyzed and each factor was separately studied in relation to the incidence 
emotional crimes. Temperature above 21° C. and humidity above 80% wer 
found to be very conducive to bodily injuries, but murders were the most 
quently perpetrated at above 25° C. with the humidity between 50-80% 


then 
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» high temperature and humidity decreased murders. On rainy days an 

‘neidence of bodily injuries was 4.34 per day during the period studied, 

hat on days without rain was 4.63 per day. An average number of mur- 

was 4 per day on rainy days, .43 per day on days without rain. Both 

ind bodily injuries occurred with great frequency when rainfall was 

«than 10mm. Rain seemed to have prevented rather than incited these crimes. 

foot should be noted in this connection that these crimes were mostly com- 

itdoors. Wind less than 8 m. per sec. had no effect ; above 8 m. it excited 

Cloudiness tended to increase these crimes as it became heavier, but 

nd a certain point it turned into rain or snow, which decreased the crimes. 

r which combines these separate elements in different proportions was 

| into 9 classes on the basis of temperature and humidity, into 7 classes 

basis of wind and cloud; and a crime incidence of a particular combination 
xpressed by a number of proportional size.—J. G@. Yoshioka (California). 

9241. Jamieson, E., & Sandiford, P. The mental capacity or Southern On- 
tario Indians. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 313-328.—Indian children from 
Sonthern Ontario, who were in attendance in eleven day schools of the Six 
Nations Schools (Iroquois, comprising Mohawks, Cayugas, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Seneeas. and Tusearoras) were tested with tests of intelligence and achievement. 

ere 717 pupils tested who were located in grades I. to VIII. (in terms of 
hools). The intelligence tests were (1) the National Intelligence Test, 
he Pintner Non-Language, Pintner-Patterson, Pintner-Cunningham. The 
vement tests were tests in arithmetic, spelling, reading, and writing. By 

\. I. T. the Indians have a median 1.Q. of about 80. Only 10% of the Indian 

ren reach or exceed the median white. On the other hand the Pintner Non- 

cuage Tests tell a different tale, for on these tests the Indians are only 3 

nferior to normal white children. On the performance tests the Indians 

7.5 points below the whites. The I.Q. seems to rise with admixture of white 

Indian pupils are poor in reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic. 
hey do not work up to their ability——A. M. Jordan (North Carolina). 

2842. Kartell fiir Reform des Sexualstrafrechts [Ed.] Sittlichkeit und 
trafrecht: Gegen-Entwurf zu den Strafbestimmungen des amtlichen Entwurfs 
eines Allgemeinen Deutschen Strafgesetzbuches tiber geschlechtliche und mit 
dem Geschlechtsleben im Zusammenhang stehende Handlungen (Abschnitte 
17, 18, 21, 22 und 23) nebst Begriindung. (Morality and criminal law: Counter 
proposal to the system of punishments of the ‘‘ Official Draft of a General Code 
f German Criminal Law’’ concerning sexual acts and acts connected with the 
sexual life (Seetions 17, 18, 21, 22 & 23), with arguments.) Berlin: Verlag der 
neuen Gesellschaft, 1927. Pp. 99. Rm. 2.—This work is a product of the de- 

rations of the Cartel named above. <A. Kronfeld contributes an introduction 

which he argues that in a future criminal code the sexual relations between 
rsons must undergo a special treatment, and that especially the concept of 
‘Impurity’’ must be completely abolished. In place of the paragraphs of the 
present code, new paragraphs proposed by the Kartell are presented and ex- 
ned—P. Plaut (Berlin). 

2843. Kirchner, E. Anfange rassenhygienischen Denkens in Mores 
“Utopia’’ und Campanellas ‘‘Sonnenstaat.’’ (Beginnings of racial-hygienic 
thought in More’s Utopia and Campanella’s Civitas Solis.) Arch. f. Rassen- u. 
Gesellschbiol., 1927, 19, 389.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

2844. Kirkpatrick, E, L. Joint co-operative studies on the economics and 
sociology of rural life. Amer. J. Soctol., 1927, 33, 222-230.—Co-operative 
studies of farm life by economists and sociologists are urged, as for example in 
the investigation of the relation of the farmer’s ability to pay to the standard 
of living provided for the farm family.—EZ. A. Esper (Washington). 
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2845. Koguma, T. Relation between crime and family. Shakai-q)}, 
Kenkyu (Sociological Studies), 1925, 1, No. 1—The parents of 284 girls attong 
ing the grade school attached to the Women’s College of Japan (Tokyo 
statistically studied with respect to the number of brothers and sisters 
mothers had more sisters than brothers, while 55 mothers had more brothers t} 
sisters. On the other hand, 139 fathers had more brothers than sisters. ap) 
only 55 fathers had more sisters than brothers. The writer is of the opi; 
that this peculiar distribution of sex in parents of girls could not be due ¢ 
chance. He refrained, however, from suggesting what would be the most p; 
able cause of such a distribution on account of the limited number of eases. _ 
study was then extended to the sex distribution of criminal families. T} 
lies of the criminals listed in the 24th Year-book, Bureau of Criminal Stat 
(1922), Department of Judiciary, were studied and it was found that am ng 
parents of these criminals there were 2.5 times as many mothers as fathe 
and 3 times as many grandmothers as grandfathers; that is, the majority « 
criminals were raised by female parents and grandparents. As to the relat 
between economic conditions and crime, crimes induced by lack of money 
resources were more often perpetrated by women than by men. In reg rd t 
pauperism, the decrease was less in women than in men. The causes for thes 
criminal tendencies in women were their inability to earn an independent | 
hood, responsibility of raising children, and v Yoshioka (California 

2846. Kohs, 8. C. The family—a social unit: mental hygiene in the home 
Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 459-464.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Researe! 

2847. Kollarits, J. Die Rassenbestandteile des heutigen Ungarns. 
elements in present-day Hungary.) Arch. f. Rassen-u. Geselischbiol., 1 
422.—The attitude of the old warlike Hungary which carried on the W 
has reduced this element in the total population of Hungary from 80 
45%. At present it has been increased to 55%.—W. Wirth (Leipzig 

2848. Lipmann, O., & Plaut, P. Die Liige in psychologischer, philosophis- 
cher, juristischer paidagogischer, historischer, soziologischer, sprach- und lit- 
eraturwissenschaftlicher und entwicklungspsychologischer Betrachtung. (The 
lie, viewed from the standpoints of psychology, philosophy, jurisprudence, 
gogy, history, sociology, philology and literature, and developmental psy 
Leipzig: Barth, 1927. Pp. xii+ 577. Rm. 27.50.—The editor ofthis 
tive work planned it to present and criticize the problem of lying, wi 
prominent at the present day, with a discussion of more than the mer ly tem 
rary factors. The idea was to make the treatment of the problem as compreler 
sive, objective and systematic as possible, to portray its characteristics in science 
and life, and to discuss the many contradictions between theory and practic 
Each of the cooperating authors was assigned a certain field, but no program 
was laid out for him; consequently, it is no wonder that in the completed work 
there are not only repetitions but even contradictions in regard to the concept 
of the lie and the conquest of it. Thus all one-sidedness is avoided, and the 
individual factor is brought out prominently. For the idea of a lie can be ar 
rived at only subjectively. The book contains the following contributions: Ut! 
Lipmann (Berlin), in a chapter on ‘‘The psychology of the lie,’’ gives an intro- 
duction to the psychological methodology. Max Wiener (Berlin) writes on 
‘*Truthfulness and lying in the Israelitish-Jewish religion’’; Hermann Muler 
(Kiel), ‘‘Judgment upon lying in the ethies of the New Testament’’; J. Lin¢- 
worsky (Kéln), ‘‘The problem of the lie as seen by Catholic moralist x 
Bauer (Halle), ‘‘The lie in Islam’’; Paul Dahlke, ‘‘The lie in Buddhism 
dolf Schottlander (Berlin), ‘‘The lie in the ethics of the Greco-Roman philoeo 
phy’’; A. Goerland (Hamburg), ‘‘The concept of the lie in the system of ethics, 


rt 
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noza to the present day’’; Leonhard Adam (Berlin), ‘‘Lying and the 
Nolte (Berlin), ‘‘The judgment upon lying in theoretical pedagogy’’; 
Vienna), ‘‘Phenomena of lying in the life of language’’; Paul Aron 
‘The representation of lying, and the judgment upon it, in literature’’ ; 
» Behr-Brunetti, ‘‘The representation of lying, and the judgment upon 
ashy literature’’; Rudolf Harms (Leipzig), ‘‘The representation of lying, 
ethical evaluation of it, in the moving picture play’’; F. Alverdes 
‘‘Deception and lying in the animal kingdom’’; Karl Reininger (Vi- 
‘‘Lving in children and adolescents as a psychological and pedagogical 
»’?: R. Thurnwald (Berlin), ‘‘The lie in primitive culture’’; R. Lorenz 
_ ‘The historical lie’’; P. Plaut, ‘‘The lie in polities, business and so- 
Franziska Baumgarten (Solothurn), ‘‘Lying in the professions’’; F. 
rsohn (Berlin), ‘‘Social psychology of the mass lie’’; K. Birnbaum (Ber- 
n). ‘The pathological lie.’’"—P. Plaut (Berlin). 
2849. MacCurdy, J. T. Social constructiveness. II. Brit. J. Psychol, 
1928. 18, 392-395—-MaeCurdy diseusses the question of there being mental ac- 
exhibiting a plan of development without the objective being consciously 
ned, and enquires whether there is evidence of such group behavior.— 
Banister (Cambridge, England). 
2850. MacGill, H. G. Juvenile courts: a judge discusses successful and 
unsuccessful methods of dealing with delinquent youths. Welfare Mag., 1928, 
\90.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
Melvin, B. L. Methods of social research. Amer. J. Sociol. 1927, 33, 
Recent work of rural sociologists manifests certain tendencies toward 
tion in seientific methods. These include distinctive methods character- 
‘+h project, new methods of research emerging as products, the creation 
t units of measurement, careful definition of the elements being studied, 
ments in the field of community organization and social problems, and the 
he participant observer method.—E. A. Esper (Washington). 
2852. Paget, R. Origin of human speech. (Proc. Galton Soe.) Eug. 
News, 1928, 18, 40-44.—Data are cited which suggest that ‘‘the movements of 
t tion are lineal descendants of earlier pantomimie or descriptive bodily 
‘es by which primitive man indicated what he wanted others to do or what 
ted them to know.’’—B. 8. Burks (Stanford). 
2853. Reinhardt, J. M. The negro: is he a biological inferior? Amer. J. 
, 1927, 33, 248-261.—A review of the important fields in which negro in- 
has been alleged or would seem likely to be found leads to the conclusion 
reliable statement of actual differences in capacity between these two 
| have to be based on discoveries yet to be made.—E. A. Esper (Wash- 


Rohrbaugh, L. G. The science of religion: an introduction. New 

Holt, 1927. Pp. xii+ 291. $3.00—The author appeals for a general 
nee of religion as a science, and having been accepted as such, urges a 
efinite technique for its study and demonstration. This would facilitate 
ijustment of the religious difficulties of the young student when first 

in contact with the natural sciences. He first definies the nature of 

rion and then gives the history of its phenomena of conversion, prayer, mysti- 
u, and immortality through the sequence of hypothesis, theory and fact. By 
orrelating this development of the phenomena of religion with the cosmic, or- 
nd mental evolutions of the geologist, the biologist, and the psychologist, 
\uthor would establish the scientific nature of religion ——L. T. Miller (Wor- 


2855, Rémer, A. Zeitgeschichtliche Einfliisse auf das Werden der Glau- 
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bensbereitschaft. (Contemporary historical influences upon the genesis 
preparation in faith.) Christ. u. Wiss., 1927, 3, 329-338.—The author complet 
his investigations in religious psychology in the Zeitschrift fiir systematigey 
Theologie (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann) vol. 4, No. 2. In opposition to the pp. 
nounced extreme he raises the special question whether the point of departyy 
characterized by him as normal—that of a waverer—is to a certain extent his. 
torically conditioned and might be influenced by circumstances, that is, whetho; 
the experience is fundamental or whether it is only the ‘‘external’’ form of 
change. It has been shown that a scientific explanation enters into the exper. 
ence of primitive man only with difficulty (the conformity of nature to law, e¢ 
An inhibition is experienced in the early religious life of the modern persoy 
through superficiality (examples from religious psychology), but the prevailing 
basis of experience in human existence is essentially the same. (Cf. Litergy 
Zentralbl. f. Deutschl., 1926, Spalte 1663.)—A. Romer (Leipzig). 

2856. Ross, M. Marriages that did and didn’t. Survey, 1928, 60, 30-31- 
The results of a questionnaire containing 334 to 372 questions relative to 
married life, given to 200 wives and husbands by G. V. Hamilton under th 
auspices of the New York Bureau of Social Hygiene.—D. Grauer (Chicago, III 

2857. Saudek, R. Reading, writings and guessing. Psyche, 1927, 30, 34- 
42—Graphology has passed through many stages, all clearly defined. One of 
the most important causes influencing the individual’s handwriting is the un- 
conscious recording of individual ‘‘gestures.’’ An individual shapes his letters 
as the real artist shapes his art forms. The more ‘‘ordinary’’ a man is the mor 


commonplace is his handwriting. But obsessions often are reflected in letter for- 
mation. Nevertheless the reading of handwriting is frequently only guesswork 
At the very best one may recognize not more than 70% of the letters in th 
sample studied, if one is reading a foreign language—T. R. Garth (Denver 


2858. Sorokin, P. A. Contemporary sociological theories. New York 
Harper, 1928. Pp. xiii+ 785. $4.00.—This book is a survey of the principal 
types of sociological theories of the last sixty or seventy years with an attempt t 
find wherein they are scientifically valid. The theories of the period are divided 
into a few major schools, each one being subdivided into its varieties, and each 
variety being represented by several of its most typical works. In order to con- 
nect present sociology with the past a short paragraph about its predecessors 1s 
given at the beginning of each school, then its principles are characterized and 
its fallacies pointed out. The author has put the schools in nine classes: (1) Th 
mechanistic school, embracing social mechanics, social physics, social energetics, 
and the methematical sociology of Pareto; (2) the synthetic and geographic school 
of LePlay; (3) the geographical school; (4) the biological school, in which he 
includes the bio-organismic branch, the racialistic, hereditaristic and selectionistic 
branch, and sociological Darwinism and struggle for existence theories; (5) the 
bio-social school, including demographic sociology; (6) the sociologistic school, 
which he divides into the neopositivists, Durkheim, Gumplowicz, formal sociology, 
and the economic interpretation of history ; (7) the psychological school, in which 
he considers the behaviorists, instinctivists, and introspectionists; (8) the psycho- 
sociological school, including such psycho-social factors as culture, religion, lav, 
public opinion and folkways, and experimental studies of correlations between 
various psycho-social phenomena.—H. Moore (Mt. Holyoke). 

2859. Sorokin, P. A. Leaders of labor and radical movements in the United 
States and foreign countries. Amer. J. Sociol., 1927, 33, 382-411—A study 0! 
about 1600 biographies of such leaders shows that there is but a slight correlation 
between the number of leaders born in geographical areas of the United States 
and the industrialization of these areas; that an exceedingly high percentage ar¢ 
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horn: that more than 70% are between 35 and 59 years of age; that the 

sity come from families in professional, business, and managerial occupa- 

- and are themselves in such occupations; that about 20% hold college de- 
- the edueational status of the group being lower than that of leaders in other 
it the majority are affiliated with radical or progressive political parties ; 

ir imprisonment record is higher than that of the general population; 
more prominent leaders are more educated, affiliated with more numer- 

s. and more migratory than the lesser leaders —E. A. Esper (Wash- 


“osg0. Smith, H. Speaking of reformatories. Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 506- 
A sixteen-year-old boy committed to a state prison concludes that industrial 
ls and other state institutions do not serve as a deterrent force among 

ithful malefactors.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2261. Strang, R. A supplement to the case record. Amer..J. Sociol., 1927, 

33, 262-268.—The daily schedule, a record made by the individual under study 

daily activities, furnishes a representative record of the objective, funda- 
|. modifiable, interrelated habits of individuals in their everyday environ- 
Difficulties in obtaining accurate, detailed, typical records are pointed 

ind suggestions are given for overcoming these difficulties—EH. A. Esper 


~ 


ishington ). 

9862. [Various.] Die Unerziehbaren. (The untrainable.) (43. Jahrb. d. 
Gefingnisgesellsch. f. d. Provinz Sachsen u. Anhalt.) Halle a. S.: Selbstever- 
lagder Gefangnisgesellschaft, 1927. Pp. 119.—Annual report of the society, and 
lectures by Th. Ziehen, Kitzinger and von Rhoden. Ziehen emphasizes strongly 
the influence of the environment; von Rhoden reports upon investigations con- 

‘ning the relation between criminality and Kretschmer’s biotypes; Kitzinger 

ends differential treatment of types of criminals —H. Busemann (Greifs- 
Waid}. 
2863. von Eickstedt, Frh. E. Rassengeschichte einer singhalesisch-wed- 
daischen Adelsfamilie (aus den Ergebnissen der Indien-Expedition des staat- 
lichen Forschungsinstitutes fiir Volkerkunde zu Leipzig). (Racial history of 
a Singhalese-Vedda noble family. From the findings of the Indian expedition 
f the National Institute for the Study of Ethnology at Leipzig.) Arch. f. 
Rassen- u. Gesellschbiol., 1927, 19, 369.—The social position of the small primi- 
tive group of the Vedda is, in consequence of a kind of symbiosis with the dom- 
inant dwellers of Ceylon, good; their racial biological condition, on the other 
hand, is very unfavorable, as is shown in the complete racial tree of the Danigala- 
Vedda. The disappearance of the Vedda to a very small fraction is threatened 
in this century. —W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

2864. von Hensig, H. Die jahrzeitliche Periodizitat der weiblichen Selbst- 
morder. (The yearly periodicity of suicide among women.) Monatsschr. f. 
Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1927 18, 434.—The influence of the time 
f the year is brought into closer relationship with the sexual life, particu- 
larly with pregnancy, and the curve known as ‘‘negative’’ is related to the 
positive’ curve for men and explained as analogous to the time curve.— 
W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

2865. Whipple, G. M. A new method of analyzing musical style by means 
of the reproducing piano. J. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, 200-213.—Different 
stylistic effeets in piano-playing are produced, says the author, by variations of 
uration, intensity, pedalling, and other physical factors. In this article is de- 
scribed a method by which these factors can be examined on perforated rolls of 
the duo-art reproducing piano. The construction and control system of the piano 
are briefly deseribed. A special roll was made on which were recorded 2 measures 
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of a certain selection played first by one artist, then by another. By , 
e special device it was possible to hear Artist A’s rendition of the measut 
the intensity altered to that used by Artist B. Other comparisons were ; 
equating separately the pedalling and temporal values and phrasing 

7 marked differences of treatment were noted. The author believes 
significance of the method lies in the fact that it makes possible the res 
the usual metaphorical descriptions of style in playing into a limited | 
measurable physical factors —M. Goodrie (Clark) 

2866. Willard, E. B. Psychopathic vagrancy. Welfare Mag., 
565-573.—It is econeluded that most vagrants are constitutional infer 
cannot be educated beyond a certain point to conform with the conve: 
society. Several cases studied by the author are described.—L. Acke: 
stitute for Juvenile Research). 

2867. Wolberg, D. Zur differentiellen Psychologie der Juden. Exper; 
mentelle Untersuchungen an Schiilern und Studenten. (Differential p: 
ogy of the Jews. Experimental studies on school children and st 
(Jena. Beitr. z. Jugend- u. Erziehungspsychol., No. 5.) Langensalz 
1927. Pp. 32.—Jewish subjects ranked lower in recognition of 
figures, in reconstruction of sectioned ornaments, and in putting on or 
In older subjects the difference was greater than in school pupils —H. By 
(Greifswald). 

2868. Zimmerman, C. C., & others. The migration to towns and cities. we 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1927, 33, 937 -241.—Migrants from cities to farms 
marily from the artisan class. Their economic ability, as shown by inc 
living expenditures, is about equivalent to that of native farmers 
better educated than native farmers. Two-thirds of them take up far 
cause they intermarry with farm children. The hypothesis is suggested 
there is a rural-urban social selection such that the cities attract the 
while farms attract the mean strata in society —E. A. Esper (Washington 


[See also abstracts 2668, 2676, 2687, 2694, 2726, 2732, 2746, 2748, 2780, 2782, 
2790, 2796, 2815, 2885, 2918, 2927, 2950, 2953.] 
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2869. Adams, H. F., & Dandison, B. Further experiments on the attention 
value of size and repetition in advertisements. J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, ll, 
483-489.—In the size investigation, squares of various colors varying in size from 
14," to 3” (side) were pasted in the middle of the rectangles formed by di 
eards the size of a Collier’s page into six equal parts; all possible combinations 0! 
the three variables were represented. 107 subjects, approximately equally «- 
vided as to sex, were shown the cards for 34 sec. each, and asked to record all the 
colors seen in the order in which they were seen; only the first seen were tabulated 
The percentage of initial fixations shows an S-type curve, with plateau, whe! 
plotted against side of square; the plateau is interpreted as due to inhibit 
position and color. In the recognition experiment (73 subjects) eight | 
dummies were shown, each page containing four four-letter words, 12 of 
48 being repeated in each of the dummies; the significant words were re 
from one to eight times. After reading through “each dummy, the sub) 
dicated on a five- -point seale the degree of his certainty that the items in a mim 
graphed sheet (48 in the dummy, 48 new) had been in the dummy. A rec all test 
was later introduced. Plotting the pereentage of recall against the numb r of 
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ns gave an S-curve again; the recognition curve rises and flattens out, 
not rise again, due, the author thinks, to the inhibitions introduced by 
vant elements of the test—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

Bramesfeld, E., & Loeffler, J. Ermittelung optimaler Handarbeits- 
mittelst der Arbeitsschauuhr. (Determination of the optimal time for 

by means of the work inspection clock.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1927, 
authors describe the application of the Poppelreuter apparatus, which 
simultaneous inspection of the progress of the work of several people. 
| that the consent and the interest of the workers confirmed the ten- 
rationalize the work and to attain the optimal time which was based on 
remium system which tended to supply the necessary motivation.— 
h (Leipzig). 
Burtt, H. E., Beck, H. C., & Campbell, E. Legibility of backbone 
|. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, 217-227.—Report of an investigation to de- 
‘comparative legibility of 3 styles of backbone titles on books, periodi- 
vhen the problem is that of recognizing quickly a single title or select- 
sired. In Style A the reading is upward (5), in Style B downward 
Style C the reading is downward with the letters in normal position (}). 
part of the experiment single words were presented tachistoscopi- 
the second, a series of words was presented simultaneously and 
recognizing measured electrically. Each word occurred the same 
times in all three styles. With both methods Style A was inferior 
rs, and Style B slightly inferior to Style C_—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

2872. Christiaens, A. G. L’emploi des tests dans la pratique de 1’orienta- 
tion professionnelle. (The use of tests in the practice of professional orienta- 
t n. de V’enfance, 1927, 1, 261-266.—The method of tests, says the au- 

be either excellent or very bad according to the use which is made of 
nd the competence of the person making use of them. He does not 
it, even today, we can think of generalizing on the use of this excellent 
For professional orientation the results of the tests ought to repre- 
ry ease only one part of the determinative factors. He asks for a 
nstitution of special courses for professional training, such as is present 
m.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
Giese, F. Psychotechnische Bevélkerungsstudien fiir die Edelmetall- 
Psychotechnie population studies for the precious metal indus- 
schotechn, Zsch., 1927, 2, 1——The investigation of (1) elementary 
lren of the upper classes of an industrial city (Gmiind), (2) village 
the upper classes in surrounding villages, (3) technical pupils of a city 
lst to the 3d year (engravers, gold and silver smiths) showed, apart 
tain acquired dexterity, an inferior performance for the village popula- 
ecially in drawing from memory) even though distinguished work was 
| individuals —W. Wirth (Leipzig). 
Giese, F. Methoden der Wirtschaftspsychologie. (Methods of in- 
psychology.) Berlin-Wien: Urban und Schwarzenberg, 1927. Pp. 631. 
This book is appearing as a part of Abderhalden’s series and also as a 
ly obtainable volume. The contents are divided into two chief parts: 
of the psychotechnies of the subject, and methods of the psychotechniecs 
bjeet. According to the author the first is concerned with the adaptation 
n to the conditions of industrial work, and the second with the adapta- 
ndustrial conditions to the psychophysical character of the individual. 
-hotechnies of the subject is divided as follows: Methods of vocational 
selection of workers (vocational testing), distribution of workers; 
of voeational training and the whole field of the handling of men in in- 


zeltel 
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dustry. The psychotechnies of the object discusses systematically: The p syeho. 
logical basis of efficiency studies, especially time studie Ss as introduced by T ay] 
and motion studies according to Marey- Gilbreth; the psychological basis. of 
fatigue studies; all psychological problems in connection with the place of w; work 
In separate chapters are then treated the psychological problems of the 
industry, with special reference to the light industry and accident prev a 
The psychology of employment is also considered. A comparative final ¢ hapter 
describes the applications of industrial psychology to industry, commerce, mip. 
ing, chemistry, agriculture, power industry, shipping, building, forestry, artist 
work, practical life; and it discusses the relations to socialized medicine as w: i 
as the fundamental problems of the organization of psychotechnics. An index 
facilitates the use of the book. The text is made vivid by many pictures, most 
of which have not been published before, and by many examples from the cop. 
sulting practice of the author. According to the present development of indys. 
trial psychology the psychotechnies of the object is treated as the economically 
more decisive part. The literature and the examples are taken from international 
literature, so that one is assured of a reliable orientation about the development 
of industrial psychology in Germany and other countries.—F. Giese (Stuttgart 

2875. Graf. 0. Die Arbeitspause in _oO und Praxis. (The rest period 
in theory and practice.) Psychol. Arbeit., 1928, 9, 563-683.—After long years 
of study, the author methodically and sr tae sifts our previous knowledge of 
the rest period, and endeavors to bring together the results in one complete pic. 
ture. The theoretical part is based chiefly upon the results obtained thus far 
from Kraepelin’s industrial psychology. First, the elements of the work curve 
as interpreted by Kraepelin are presented, with the latest views, and with special 
treatment of the activity before, during and after the rest period. Then the 
rest period is treated as an economic problem, with detailed description and ex- 
planation of the method of investigating the rest period, especially its quantita- 
tive and qualitative evaluation. The effect of a rest from labor depends upon a 
variety of factors, which are described in so far as our present knowledge enables 
us to judge them? These are especially the time, duration and number of rests, 
their affective value, the manner of passing the time during the rest period, r 
and volitional tension, and the relation between the rest period and compulsory 
labor. The second part treats the rest period in practice. It describes the au 
thor’s own experiments with practical work, and gives also an extensive summary 
and critical review of the most important international literature concerning th 
rest period in practice. In the vonclusion the author gives advice as to the 
method and the system of further investigations upon rest periods.—0. (raf 
(Munich). 

2876. Hatsumi, K. On the effects of telephone switch-board operation 
upon ocular accommodation and coordination. Nippon Ganka-gakukai Zatshi 
(Japanese Journal of Ophthalmology), 1925, 29, No. 12.—89 day-shift and 76 
night-shift telephone girls at the Tokyo central exchange were examined just 
before and after their daily duties in regard to ocular accommodation and ¢o- 
ordination. The results are as follows: (1) After 8 hour duty, 24.8% of the 
cases had myopic symptoms, the near point coming closer. The minimum devia- 
tion was 0.25 D.; the maximum, 1.50 D.; the average deviation in day and night 
shifters was 0.12 D. (2) 8.5% had myopic blurred vision. (3) 50.2% wer 
affected in accommodation mechanism; 31.5% had weakened soda ry 
26.6% suffered incomplete accommodation, 11.5% suffered both fatigued ¥" 
incomplete accommodation. (4) The power of accommodation decreased | 
83.1% (maximum, 3.5 D., mean, 0.64 D.) ; it increased in 16. 9% (maximum, - 
D.). (5) In the coordination mechanism, at the distance of 5 meters, 64.5% had 


at 
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nge; 17.5% were exophoric ; 17.6% esophoric. At the distance of 30 em. 
vere sea cal ; 24.2%, exophoric; 22.3%, esophoric. (6) A greater effect 
cmadaiian and coordination was observed among the girls affiicted with 
»normal refraction (particularly hypermetropia), beri-beri, and nervous pros- 
1. G. Yoshioka (California). 
Holman, P. The fourth international congress of psychotechniquc. 
Psychol., 1927, 11, 519-526.—The meeting was held at the Institute of 
1al Cooperation of the League of Nations in Paris, October 10-14, 1927 
tionalities were represented, including the United States and Russia. 
; of statistical and testing method and character tests were prominent 
seussions. Six technical commissions were named to consider specific 
in addition, a comité directeur was set up, consisting of 20 members 
meriean representative, W. V. Bingham). Two photographs of the assembled 
»ference.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
9878. Joteyko, J. La psychotechnique structurale et la personnalité. 
tural psychotechnies and personality.) Hygiéne ment., 1928, 23, 6-8 — 
a multiple unity of a determined mental structure, which comprises the 
eontexture of dispositions in regard to intellectual and volitional life. 
s idea of the whole concerning the human intellect that ought to modify 
ples of psychotechnies, which now actually studies only fragmentary 
eristies. It is no longer sufficient to arrange these characteristics on 
graph or to make a psychological analysis of trades of individuals. 
be necessary to elaborate the structure of the different professions 
tudy the mental structure of the candidates. It will be chiefly nec- 
try to comprehend the ‘‘wholes’’ founded on these interests. The 
leclares that among the aptitudes required to make a good psychotech- 
s necessary to place first the gift of understanding intuitively the mental 
structure of others—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
2879. Landry, L. La double mission de la psychologie appliquée. (The 
ible function of applied psychology.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 25-27.—There 
ypes of men, the one well fitted with automatic acts of all sorts, adapting 
inusually well to simple life; the other, in a constant state of unrest and 
ial inquiry, who will be less effective than the former in everyday life 
will see accurately in crises. The educational function of applied psy- 
is a double one: it ought to point out to all those who tend to follow 
and intuition that the task is facilitated by the development of mental 
tism. It ought to show those who are always in this state that, in order to 
rrors, the mind must constantly be in a state of alertness and activity— 
ne will permit them to adapt themselves to varied cireumstances.—Math. 
éron (Sorbonne). 
2880. Nixon, H. K. A study of perception of advertisements. J. Appl. 
hol., 1927, 11, 135-142.—Report of an investigation in which 49 subjects, 22 
{them women, were required to indicate as rapidly as possible when confronted 
th pages from magazines whether the pages were advertisements or not. A 
kind of tachistoscope was built for the experiment. The reaction time 
was recorded mechanically. There was an equal number of colored and black 
and white advertisements, mixed with a like number of ordinary magazine pages. 
Ea h advertisement was presented twice, once in color, once in black and white, 
the colored advertisement getting first presentation half of the time. Two find- 
gs which came from an examination of the data may be uf practical importance ; 
pres nee or absence of color seems to make little practical difference ; confusion 
on frst presentation seems to be largely eliminated on second presentation. The 
male les showed a slightly speedier reaction time than the females—M. Goodre 
Clar 
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2881. Rosenthal, D. Etablissement rationnel d’un test industriel basé sur 
la statistique. (Rational establishment of an industrial test based on static. 
tics.) Hygiéne ment., 1928, 23, 9-14.—The study bears on tests for aptitya 
which permit of rating the value of one or several psycho-technical elemoens, 
(attention, dexterity, memory, etc.) in different subjects, the elements beino 
reckoned in a continuous fashion and not according to the principle of al] o 
nothing. From the industrial point of view, the criterion of aptitud other 
conditions being equal, is expressed by the useful work which this aptitude ey 
genders. Now all work produced is a function of two factors, the factor of jp. 
tensity (the element of quantity) which is expressed by the speed 
through the test (work in a limited time) and the factor of capacity (the e| 
of quality) which gives the degree of perfection attained by the subject 
tests of aptitude, the energy expended usefully by the subject is pro; 
to the product of the factor of intensity and the factor of capacity 
therefore equivalence between two values giving the same useful wor 
important, in order that a test may be judged good from the industria! \ 
that it offer a correlation with the profession, especially when one substitute 
for the standard of professional work the standard of work for appreat 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2882. Rossolimo, G. I. De l’importance du profil psychologique en psy. 
chotechnique. (The importance of the psychological profile in psychotechnic 
Hygiéne ment., 1928, 23, 3-5.—The object of psychotechnics ought to | 
The study of the somatic character of the subject from the point of view of pr 
fessional value, (2) the study of psychological functions made in two dir 
(a) the emotional and volitional functions of the subject (traits of c! 

(b) the functions of psychomechanies or capacity for mental work. Th: 

of the psychological profile has for its object the measuring of psyc! 
attention, will, perceptivity, the different forms of memory and the higher pr 
esses; it is, says the author, the preferred method, for it indicates the 

the structure of psychomechanies, which is a general capacity of the su 

at the same time it permits in a certain measure the fixing of choice upor 
categories of special work.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2883. Rupp, H. Psychologische Grundlagen der Anlernung. [’sycho 
eal bases of learning.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1927, 2, 2—The author 
to determine the natural psychological development of skilled work in g 
as well as that of special types, and to base thereon a theory of learnin; 
example, he is interested in the problem of progress from light to heavy work and 
from slow to fast, in arguments for and against the transfer of part to whole, in 
the location and distribution of pauses, in ‘‘motivation’’ and other components 
of the work curve, and finally in the economical development and verification of 
the procedure.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

2884. Sachsenberg, E. Ergebnisse wissenschaftlicher Forschung auf dem 
Gebiete der Ermiidung und ihre Anwendbarkeit auf die Praxis. (Results of 
the scientific study of the problem of fatigue and their practical application 
Zentbl. f. Gewerbehygiene u. Unfallverhiitung, Beiheft 7 (‘‘ Arbeit und Ermi- 
dung’’). Berlin: Springer, 1927. Pp. 46-65.—The author begins by saying 
that effort must be exerted to counteract the effects of fatigue in workmen. Since 
the subjective feelings of fatigue cannot serve as an indication of the object!’ 
amount of fatigue, the practical manager looks for objective symptoms of fatigue 
Here ‘‘the spheres of the practical person and the theorist come in contact wit- 
out completely coinciding in all cases.’? The author calls attention to the grea! 


tree 
all 


difference between laboratory and shop. The objective symptoms of fatig 
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presented: the physiological, the psycho-physiological (changes of sensi- 
ed of accommodation), changes in work (qualitative and quantitative), 
n the real work done (fractionation, analysis of the work curve). From 
ts the author believes that they predominate in practice. For example, 
they fail because they always mean a heterogenous field for the activity 
rson being examined. On that account they present a strong stimulus 

masking the true value of fatigue. The author concludes with the 
n that in the great number of cases the method of fractionation fulfils 
ssary conditions for testing fatigue. It is not entirely independent of 

f the worker, but the situation is different from that of other tests. The 

y explain that he will not allow himself to be tested, but he cannot well 
work (work with rhythm, ete.) —A. Romer (Leipzig). 

South, E. B. Some psychological aspects of committee work. 
Psychol., 1927, 11, 348-368.—Groups of 3 and of 6 members, comprising 
12 students of average age 20, were required to reach a majority decision 
types of problems; speed and accuracy scores were taken. In matching 
phs with names of emotions portrayed (Feleky experiment) the smaller 

‘re quicker and as accurate or more so; in formulating the principle of 

choice set-up, the larger groups were quicker and more accurate; in 
iction-bridge problems, the results are not conclusive, but seem to favor 


rer groups; in judging the merit of English compositions, the smaller 


re quicker and more accurate. Practice effects were small, and intel- 
res were approximately equated ; women appear to be more cooperative 
‘t material than men, hence on such material their larger groups tend 
ter: there is little difference on concrete material. The author believes 
stinetion is to be made between material lending itself to the immediate 
n of opinion, in which case the mediating work of the committee is in 
n to its size, and that in which a hypothesis can be immediately relin- 
proved wrong, wherefore size is of advantage because facilitating the 
tion of hypotheses to be tested —R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
South, E. B. Some psychological aspects of committee work. 
Psychol., 1927, 11, 437-464.—Continuation of an article in the previous 
2885). Mixed committees tend to be less efficient than those all of 
specially in conerete and personal tasks; women are quicker than men 
or equally accurate in judging English compositions and solving bridge 
relative speed and inaccuracy, probably reflecting lack of interest, 
to the men in judging emotions from photographs and to the women in 
choice problems; the women’s superiority in their own field is more 
n small than in large groups, as is their inferiority in the men’s field; 
rable effect of a time limit is also less pronounced in the women. The 
ctor definitely conduces to increased speed without marked loss of ac- 
Introverts (so rated by the Laird-Thompson questionnaire) were clearly 


* on conerete and personal problems, but equally superior on abstract 


R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
Strong, E. K., Jr. Vocational guidance of executives. J. Appl. 
1927, 11, 331-347.—Application of an interest analysis blank of the 
type to 80 executives indicates that this group is not homogeneous. 
rests of its members are most like those of life insurance salesmen, office 
engineers and lawyers. In this group the correlations between scores 


nting degree of interest resmblance to various occupational groups (e.g., 


r interest and banker interest) are all low. The question of definition 


executive is raised, and methods of attacking the problem of securing a 


index of interest for this group are suggested —R. R. Willoughby 
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2888. Suter, J.. & Carrard, A. Zur Psychologie der Arbeit. (Psye} 
of industry.) Suter, J. Die psychologische Seite der Arbeit, mit besondere 
Beriicksichtigung der geistigen Arbeit in Grossbetrieben. (The psycholog 

side of industry, wth specal reference to mental work in large ind 
Carrard, A. Zur Psychologie der Fiihrung. (Psychology of manage 
(Schweiz. Schrift. f. ration. Wirtsch., Vol. 3.) Ziirich: Hofer, 1997. 
This publication consists of two treatises concerning the psychology of 
work in industry. The first part treats, in the beginning, the experience ; 
mental worker; it describes the general nature of this experience and the | 
lems which confront every mental worker more or less. The problem 
grouped around the central questions of personal potentiality in the « 
and of mental adjustment to it. There follows detailed information 
how everyone, whatever his position, can attain his mental optimum 
aid of the stimulations of scientific psychology. The second part takes 
question of psychological management. It shows how the relations 
superiors and subordinates, which are essentially psychological, can bi 

to their optimal condition by the proper scientific action on the part 
periors. Both treatises are planned expressly for the needs of the pract 
—A. Carrard (Ziirich). 

2889. von Kreusch, M. Beruf und Charakter. (Calling and charact 
Berlin: Kreusch, 1926. Pp. 68. M. 3.50.—The booklet contains short 
by various authors concerning practical characterology. It includes th 
ing, among others: Kreusch, The relations between calling and charact 
highest human efficiency in work, and Graphology and the modern selec 
personnel. Then there are exhibits of types of handwriting of persons in cer 
vocations, which may yield valuable enrichment of the literature. Siebert writ 
on character study and industrial adjustment, Becker on children’s handwrit 
Saechtig on instruction in writing, Gerstner and Stephan on marriage pro! 
Gernat on the deep psychological mechanisms of Adler, Jung and Freund 
cial problems in graphology are treated by Pasche, Bretscher, Lomer, Hoe 
Schneickert, Goertheim, and Citron. Verweyen mentions the Bissky diag 
and Hildebrandt discourses upon the plastic musculature of the face —F 
(Stuttgart ) 

2890. Winckler, A. Beleuchtung und Leistung in der Werkstatt. 
lumination and work in the shop.) Psychotechn. Zsch., 1927, 2, 65.—The thr 
ing of fine wires through small holes in white porcelain ual glittering met 
chosen as a criterion. This work requires exceptionally good illuminat 
this manner tests have been made of the strength of the light and the kind 
lamps, as well as their number and distribution (blending, shadows and regu- 
larity of light). The increase to about 200 ‘‘Lux’’ seems favorable in general 
illumination through half indirect light and eventually through additional | 
light —W. Wirth (Leipzig) 


[See also abstracts 2697, 2781, 2902, 2946, 2956, 2957, 2964.] 
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2891. Adler, H. M. When is a child grown-up? Survey, 1928, 60, 
—The tendency of parents to supply too much support may be avoided by ree- 
ognition of the ultimate goal of complete social independence for the child at 
the age of maturity —D. Grauer (Chicago, IIl.). 
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0392. Arlitt, A. H. Psychology of infancy and early childhood. New 
McGraw-Hill, 1928. Pp. xi-+ 228. $2.00—The first chapter deals 
-oblems of the pre-school period from the standpoint of health, education, 

ts, philanthropy, psychological research, mental hygiene. Chapter II dis- 
nheritanee, summarizing the more important studies and pointing out 
we may predict only probabilities every individual child should have 
examination to determine his mental and physical status. Environ- 
y condition a child’s reactions enormously. The next three chapters 
te equipment common to infants and innate responses and tendencies. 
ive tendencies are classified under self-assertion, tendency to do as others 
become uncomfortable at sight of suffering, play, sex, gregariousness. 
ns treated are fear, anger, love. Methods and examples of conditioning 
sented, with frequent reference to Watson. Chapter VII, Habit Forma- 
isses modification by use, disuse, satisfactory or unsatisfactory results, 
nor substitution. Laws of frequency, recency, intensity are explained, 
sell’s normative summaries cited for 12, 18, 24 months. Other chapters 
vith Sensation and Perception, Memory, Imagination, Thought, Forms of 
n, Social Attitudes, Individual Differences. Each chapter concludes 
brief list of references, and nearly all have an exercise comprising several 
ns, problems, and simple experiments. There are subject and author in- 
J.C. Fenton (Whittier). 

2893. Brooks, F. D. The organization of mental and physical traits dur- 

ing adolescence. J. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, 228-241—The data for the study 
rived from the physical and mental measurements of 1,118 individuals 
us adolescent ages from 5 different groups. Pearson coefficients of cor- 
between mental and physical traits were computed for the 5 groups and 
nd to be positive but low; the partial correlations were also positive and low. 
thor points out that the data presented do not support the view that there 
‘ral maturity factor for which some one trait is the symptom. Part of 
rature which reports a high positive correlation between mental and 
| traits is critically examined and found to contain inadequacies in pro- 

and inappropriate data—WM. Goodrie (Clark). 

2894. Brown, L. G. The development of diverse patterns of behavior 
among children in the same family. Family, 1928, 9, 35-39.—The second or 
t ld in a family, discovering that the first-born has his réle already de- 

ries to gain recognition on the same basis, but soon finds that the latter 
rogressed too far in his development to be surpassed. Other fields of 
r must therefore be sought.—D. Grauer (Chicago, IIl.). 

2895. Bureau of School Hygiene, Department of Education, Japanese Gov- 
ernment. A study of the treatment of physically handicapped school children 
in Japan. Gakko Eisei (School hygiene), 1924, 4, No. 12, 1925, 5, No. 1; Nip- 

n Gakko Eisei (Japanese school hygiene), 1925, 13, No. 3.—Throughout Japan 
1,315 grade schools out of the total of 200,000, that is, 1/20, have special 

for physically handicapped children. Every prefecture, except three, 
r, is paying some attention to these unfortunate children, and the means 
ring for them specially either in special classes or otherwise are provided 

The distribution of these children differs according to districts, but on an 

verage, 4.97% boys and 5.14% girls of school age belong to this class. In other 
rds, 500,000 boys and as many girls out of 10,000,000 children attending 
ls are physically handicapped. The number of special classes to deal with 

his crowd is entirely inadequate. From the point of view of class organization, 
ilum, physical exercise, and nutrition these children are getting more and 
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better care, but a great deal more must be done in the future. —J. G. } 
(California). 

2896. Faber, H. K. A formula expressing a general rye between 
blood pressure and body weight. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 1927, 25, 77 
80.—From observations on about 1,000 supposedly normal children betw the 
ages of four and sixteen years of age, mainly from kindergarten and 
schools, it was found that the logarithms of weight when plotted 
logarithms of blood pressure followed an approximately straight line 
are given for weights varying from 19.5 to 53.0. The caleulated systo! 
pressure does not vary as much as 1% average pound blood pressur 
variation of the diastolic pressure is slightly more, on the average about 
The ordinary adult weighing 70 kg. has an accepted systolic pressur: 
According to the formula adopted by Faber the value would be 121.0 
body weight of 100 kg. the formula ealls for 130 mm. systolic—W. R 
(Stanford). 

2897. Furfey, P. H. The measurement of developmental age. ( 
Amer. Educ. Res. Bull., 1928, 3, No. 10. Pp. 40.—The term developme: 
is proposed to denote progress in the growth of maturity of personality 
tinct from growth in intelligence and as shown principally by reactions 
situations. The author developed a Social Maturity Rating Seale wit! 
perimental group of 75 boys. Correlations and reliability measures wer 
to be very high. A series of objective tests was developed, including T 
Reading Preferences, Test II, Play Interests, Test III, Attitudes, Test 
tivity Preferences. The tests were standardized on a group of 450 boys 
to 16. Validity of the test was established on the basis of chronolgical 
the rating seale. A scoring method was evolved and is presented. Cor 
of developmental age with other variables suggests that it is more deper 
bodily growth than on growth in intelligence. A developmental quot 
tained by dividing the boy’s development age by his chronological ag 
tiplying by 100. Boys with a DQ greater than 100 are more mature 
mentally than other boys of their age and the reverse holds true of bo: 
DQ less than 100. Tentative age norms are presented upon a gr 
boys. Several case studies are presented to illustrate the effect o! 
DQ’s on personality —R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

2898. Hurlock, E. B. A study of self-ratings by children. /. 4; 
chol., 1927, 11, 490-502.—423 seventh and eighth grade children in N 
approximately evenly divided as between boys and girls and as between 1 
and whites, acted as subjects; their average IQ was 107 and their aver 
1314. They were asked to underline the member of each of 30 pairs 
tives which more nearly deseribed themselves; five Columbia graduates in | 
chology studied the list and indicated which member of each pair the child 
be more likely to consider undesirable, and also divided the list into thre: 
according to degree of undesirability. Only 6% of the total number 
sponses were undesirable ; of these, Proud, Daring and Bad Tempered wer 
often marked, and Stingy, Distrustful and Cowardly least often. Th 
marked somewhat more undesirable traits than the girls, and the wh 
than the negroes, though the latter difference is not very reliable. T! 
undesirable traits were marked less often than the less undesirable.—R. RP 
loughby (Clark). 

2899. Katz, D., & Katz, R. Gespriche mit Kindern, Untersuchungen zur 
Sozialpsychologie ‘und Padagogik. (Conversations with children; st) 
social psychology and pedagogy.) Berlin: Springer, 1927. Pp. 299. M 
bound M. 11.20.—This book reports upon 154 conversations, carried 
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dren, aged 3 to 6 years, which were thoroughly analyzed and studied 

r bearing on child psychology. The conversations developed in complete 

and anything savoring of an examination was excluded. The signifi- 

f dialogue for the development of the child’s thinking was investigated. 

levelopment of dialogue, the stages of socialization of the child’s speech 

distinguished. The authors studied the dependence of the children’s 
rmances upon the most various influences, such as the time of day, the 
tances of the conversation, ete. The dialogues furnish information as 
bjeets of the child’s world, the children’s metaphysies, their dreams, their 
on in time, their categories of reality, and their magical thinking. In 
to the prevailing view, which is that of an individual psychology, the 

; are held to favor strongly a social psychology. Evening confessional 
itions, in which there was completely open-minded attunement with the 

e, give information as to the origin of the child’s conscience. In other 

ns also, the conversations yield many results of value for a scientific, em- 

nedagogy.—D. & R. Katz (Rostock). 
| Kupky, 0. Jugendlichen-Psychologie: ihre Hauptprobleme. (The 
mental problems of adolescent psychology.) Leipzig: 1927.—The intro- 
| to this book gives a survey of the history of child psychology. Present- 
is are subjected to a critical evaluation. In this the author especially 
s the source value for psychology of the spontaneous literary creations 
n. After considering the physical processes of puberty, the book dis- 
typical elementary phenomena in the spheres of sensation, cognition, 
nd volition. Upon the investigation of the psycho-physical sub-structure 
llows the super-strueture, namely, those experiential complexes which 
ognized in psychie experience, and which, intimately conjoined, appear 
the social and the cultural contexts. The author emphasizes and carefully 
the following experiential complexes as most important: self-conscious- 
self-development in the juvenile, his social behavior, the care of his 
elf and his occupation. The author presents as further experiential 
ces the person’s entrance into objective mental culture. The deepest 
ng of psychic maturity is exhibited in the religion and world-view of 
‘scent. In his family cirele the child still feels himself sheltered and 
secure, but the adolescent no longer has this security. He has lost his grip, and 
so struggles for a final and absolute hold on which he ean rely in life’s struggle. 
With the aequisition of such a hold at the end of the period of puberty there 
follows a tranquilizing of the adolescent’s psychic life which was so full of emo- 

listurbances.—O. Kupky (Leipzig). 

2901. Lehman, H. C., & Witty, P. A. Periodicity and growth. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1927, 11, 106-116.—Over 6000 children between Grades 3 and 12 were 
given the Lehman Play Quiz and asked to indicate from a list of 200 activities 

n which they had participated during the preceding week, and those in 

they participated alone. The results show that the characteristics of each 

period develop gradually, and that social participation varies more from 

iual to individual than from age to age. The authors point out the di- 

rsity of opinion which exists among various investigators who have attempted 

make classification schemes of growth and play periods, and say that this is 

to the faet that the investigators overlook the complexity of play behavior 

and interpret certain aspects observable at certain periods to be characteristic 
total phenomenon.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

2902. Mackaye,D.L. The fixation of vocational interest. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1927, 33, 353-370.—A study of the vocational interests of four hundred children 
in a California rural district indicates that fixation of interests in grades lower 
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than the sixth is correlated with low intelligence and represents a reaction ; 
inferior school achievement or to shock; that normal fixation, in intellects f,, " 
good to inferior, takes place close to the age of fourteen and deals with ocey, ‘ 
tions within the experience of the individual; that secondary fixation, usya)jy 
coupled with extraversive characteristics and good intellects and manifested }.. 
tween the ages of sixteen and nineteen, leads to occupations including the mip. 
istry, social service, politics, and crime; that unfixed interest at college age jg 
indicative of intellectual curiosity leading to work in pure science or other types 
of research, or to work allied to those subjects —E. A. Esper (Washington). 

2903. Morris, F. E. Child guidance. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 641-649 —, 
statement of ideals and general method.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2904. Peiper, A. Die Hirntatigkeit des Sauglings. (The cerebration 0; 
nursing infants.) Berlin: Springer, 1928. Pp. iv+ 102. M. 4.80—A pybjj. 
eation of findings in the fields of medicine and child hygiene —L. M. Hardey 
(Clark). 

2905. Peter, K., Wetzel, G., & Heiderich, F. [Ed.] Handbuch der Ana. 
tomie des Kindes. Band I. (Handbook of child anatomy. Vol. I.) Mii. 
chen: Bergmann, 1928. Pp. vii+ 189. M. 29.50.—L. M. Harden (Clark 

2906. Piaget, J. (with 17 collaborators). La causalité physique chez 
l’enfant. (Physical causality in the child.) Paris: Alean, 1928. Pp. 347 
40 frs.—In a preceding book the author has described three outstanding chara 
teristics of the child’s concept of the world: the reality of thought, animism, and 
artificiality. In this study he attempts to discover if there is, corresponding t 
these three concepts, a special concept of force and movement, and a particular 
physical basis. It is therefore a study of the child’s thinking about the external 
world. He describes the ideas of reality, causality and law. The examinatio 
of mental development indicates that the mind passes through a certain number 
of stages, during each of which the intelligence grows to include an outer reality 
For the young child this reality is animate and full of finality. The child’s in- 
telligence and activity are the outgrowth of his organic life. Between three and 
eleven years the child’s thinking, faced with the idea of reality, proceeds simul- 
taneously with it: first the idea of the realism of objectivity, then of the realism 
of reaction, and finally of the realism of relativity. The development of the idea 
of causality presents a very similar process. The first type is that of psycholog 
eal causality or motivation; the second is that of finality; the third consists of 
phenomenal causality; the fourth type is the participation to which he must at- 
tach magic causality as the fifth type, moral causality as the sixth type, and 
artificial and animistic causality as the seventh and eighth types; the ninth type 
(which grows out of the eighth) is dynamic causality. The tenth type, which 
is the first physical explanation, is the environmental reaction. The elevent! 
twelfth and thirteenth types are mechanistic causality, generative causality and 
substantial identification. These are followed by the more subtle types of con- 
densation and rarefaction (fourteenth type) and their extension, that of atomistic 
composition (fifteenth type). Finally spatial explanation and explanation by 
deductive logic (sixteenth and seventeenth types) terminate this development 
In the first two periods (1 to 9 years) the characteristic is the confusion of the 
relationship of psychological types with that of the mechanistic type. This con- 
stitutes the period of precausality. In the third period, which is ordinarily found 
at seven or eight years, strict causality appears. Children’s concepts of law 
present two complementary characteristics, generality and necessity. Thre 
periods are distinguishable in the development of these concepts, periods charac- 
terized by the particular relationship of necessity and generality. In the first 
period generality does not exist and necessity is entirely moral. In the second 








na- 
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oeeurs a differentiation of necessity in physical determinism and social 
ration, and generality is found. In the third period generality is acquired 
al hysical dete rminism is substituted as a logical necessity, ending the devel- 
vont of moral necessity. These ideas of childish thought are described in a 
ed study of the responses of children to the following questions: (1) the 

tion of movement (the nature of the air, the origin of the breath and of 

‘ration, the movement of clouds and stars, the currents of water and the 

vements due to gravity, and the idea of force) ; (2) foresight and explanation 

fotation of boats, the level of the water, the problem of shadows) ; and (3) 
explanation of machines (the mechanism of bicycles, the steam engine, trains, 
-— and airplanes). No bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
7, Reynolds, M. M. Negativism of pre-school children. Teach. Coll. 
Contrib. Educ., 1928, No. 288. Pp. vi+ 126.—This study attempts to obtain 
n expt ciel rather then a clinical definition of negativism with 229 children 
ranging in age from 1 year 9 months to 5 years 6 months. Thirteen defined sit- 
‘ations were used in individual examination of the children. Among other 
things it was found that negativistic scores tend to decrease with increase in 
logical and mental age; that I.Q. and negativistic scores are not signifi- 
related; that a child tends to react according to chronological rather than 
mental age; that no negativistie age pattern appears; that children tend to obtain 
nila ir scores On examination and reexamination; and that height-weight index, 
sex, and educational background are not significantly related to negativistic 
res. A bibliography of 40 titles is appended—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 

2908. Richter, F. Die Entwicklung der psychologischen Kindersprachfor- 
schung bis zum Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Kinderseelenkunde. (The development of the psychological study of chil- 
iren’s language, to the beginning of the 20th century. A contribution to the 

tory of child psychology.) Miinster i. W.: Miinsterverlag. Pp.116. M. 4.50. 
Covers completely the German, English and French investigations to 1900, 
gives orientation concerning the development of the problems and methods of 
psychology of children’s language to that date, and seeks to discover a rela- 
n between this science and the history of related sciences. American investi- 
ns are covered with approximate completeness.—H. Busemann (Greifswald). 
2909. Schumacher, W. Die Bedeutung der eidetischen Fahigkeit bei Ju- 
gendlichen fiir Unterricht und Erziehung. (The significance of eidetie capaci- 
s in children for education.) Die Hufsschule, 21, 99-111.—The majority of 
school children between the ages of 9 and 17 exhibit eidetie capacities. The 
mages spontaneously created by eidetie people are very significant for the process 
learning and working. But from the teacher’s point of view it is very impor- 
tant to observe the differing tendencies of eidetie people: the selective, the onto- 
the philotropie and the kalotropie. Children’s lies can often be explained 
n eidetie predisposition and a specific tendency. In questions of vocational 
guidance the selective tendencies of eidetic people are very important.—0O. 
Seeling (Berlin). 

2910. Stocks, P., Stocks, A. V., & Karn, M. N. Goitre in adolescence: an 
anthropometric study of the relation between the size of the thyroid gland and 
physical and mental development. Biometrika, 1927, 19 (3 & 4), 292-353.—It is 
concluded that the measurement of maximum breadth is the most reliable and an 
adequate index of the size of thyroid gland. Among boys there appeared to be no 
significant relation between size of thyroid gland and physical development, size 

{ the head, rate of growth or strength of grip. Among girls, however, there 
was a significant positive correlation with height, weight, rates of growth, grip, 


systolie and diastolic pressures, but none with pulse pressure, pulse rate, color 


xpial 
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of hair or eyes, or with proficiency in school work as measured by tea 
ratings —L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2911. Thom, D. A. Parental guidance. Psychiat. Quar., 1928, 2, 1s 

ational Guidance Bureau). 

2912. Truitt, R. P., Lowrey, L. G., Hoffman, C. W., Connor, W. L., Taylor. 
E., & Kendal, F. R. The child guidance clinic and the community: a group of 
papers written from the viewpoints of the clinic, the juvenile court, re school, 
the child welfare agency, and the parent. New York: Division of Put . 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1928. Pp. 106.—L. Ackerson (Institute for J 


Research ). 


[See also abstracts 2682, 2779, 2800, 2828, 2850, 2867, 2947, 2948, 2949, 2953,} 
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2913. Bean, C. H. Job-analyzing athletics. J. Appl. Psychol., 192 
369-380.—An apparatus approximating a large fall chronoscope was « 
and used for the measurement of the time of the perception-choice-action eo) 
plex. The times so secured for 112 university athletes were compare: 
coaches’ ratings of efficiency in games (reliability .80), inteliigence test 
perception-action times, weight, and endurance measures ; some of the latt 
also available for 329 high school athletes. The correlation of perception-ch 
action times with coaches’ ratings was .56 + .08 (.53 with intelligence 
.66 combined with intelligence) ; that of intelligence with coaches’ 1 
.41 + .09 and that of the latter with perception-action times .37 + .10; t 
university coefficients were low or of doubtful significance. In one hig! 
the correlation between ratings and intelligence was .39 + .05, and in the 
of the order .25 + .06.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2914. Bear, R. M. The Lae Sg = of the Iowa Physics — 
Placement Test. J. Appl. Psychol., , 11, 381-384.—The test is found to 
not a measure of physics ability, at one of general intelligence. 38 fre 
gave a correlation of .25 + .10 between the physics test and the year gr 
physies, but .64 + .06 be tween the test and the average year grade in al! su 
The correlations between the test and the Otis and Thurstone intelligence ex- 
aminations were .77 and .67 respectively —R. R. Willoughby (Clark 

2915. Brotemarkle, R. A. College student personnel problems. I. Indi- 
vidual mental testing at the college-adult level. J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, U, 
415-436.—The work has been in progress at the University of Pennsylvania; 
some of the tests used are three Ausfrage tests, distribution of attention, memory 
span for digits, syllables and ideas, difference and likeness, definitions, opposites 
language ability, memory, arithmetic achievement; Downey test, Pressey 
test, Brotemarkle test for ideational content of moral concepts; Princeton and 
International intelligence tests; combined social rating; and college grade. 1! 
intercorrelations between the groups of these are all low. Abilities in order ¢ 
their complexity are plotted against percentiles, and the shapes of the resulting 
curves are differentiated into types; the correlations of the types with their com- 
ponent values fall in the middle ranges (.26 to .69) ; psychology grades correlate 
with the types .54 and with the various test groups .18 to .38. This procedure 
is said to have been of vital importance in the solution of ease problems; five case 
histories are given. An abbreviated percentile distribution of several of the tests 
used is presented, with references—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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Bunting, R. L., & McGuffey, V. Preparation of rural teachers. 
Coll. Rec., 1928, 29, 716-727.—‘‘A study of specialized effort for the 
eation of rural teachers in public normal schools and teachers’ colleges.’’ 

‘| + of recommendations is given—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 
~ 9917. Bureau of School Hygiene, Department of Education, Japanese Gov- 
ernment. A study of athletes in normal schools in the period of 1911-1915. 
Pisei (Sehool hygiene), 1925, 5, No. 10.—A statistical study was made 
04 graduates (men) of normal schools throughout the country during 
d 1911-1915. They were classified into two groups, athletes and non- 
and the mortality and scholarship of the two groups were compared. 
n findings were: (1) Among the 11 classes of athletic sports favored by 
letes, Gekken (Japanese fencing), Jiujitsu (wrestling), tennis, base-ball, 
ng headed the list in order. The same tendency was shown in the 
; report dealing with the period of five years just preceding. (2) The 
ty rate of athletes was found to be 0.98% as against 0.81% in the previous 
‘Here is something which needs deep consideration. (3) As against 
, mortality of 0.98% of athletes, the mortality of non-athletes was 0.79%. 
t is entirely premature to condemn athletics in general on this basis, 
who are in charge of athletics are advised to reflect upon this point 
nvestigate the cause of high mortality. (4) Scholarship of athletes im- 
| slightly as compared with that of the previous period.—J. G@. Yoshioka 


ly i 
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rnia). 
2918. Cavan, R.8. Research projects in religious education. Relig. Educ., 
28, 23, 376-387.—This is a list of 148 research prezects for the most part yet un- 
|. They were obtained from a considerable number of universities, 
seminaries, various organizations, and private individuals.—J. P. Hylan (Stone- 
ham, ass. }. 

2919. Douglass, H. R. Controlled experimentation in methods in college 
instruction at the University of Oregon. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 663-665.— 
A brief statement of the problems being attacked and the personnel in charge of 

blem.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2920. Douglass, H. R. The experimental comparison of the relative effec- 
tiveness of two sequences in supervised study. Univ. Ore. Publ., Educ. Ser., 
1927, 1, No. 4, 170-218. $1.00.—An experimental study running over 11 weeks 
was made of the study-recite (S-R) vs. the recite-study (R-S) sequence with com- 

ble sections of classes in the University High School of Eugene,Oregon. 

ms are: (1) It cannot be said that either an R-S or an S-R sequence is 

re effective than the other for all classes or types of work. (2) The S-R se- 

is more effective in classes in history and social science and in literature 

R-S sequence. (3) The R-S sequence is more effective in classes in 

naties and science, though the superiority may not be manifest in each 

t) The relative effectiveness of the S-R sequence for history and social 

ind English classes is greater for classes in grades above the eighth than 

seventh and eighth grade classes. (5) Teachers’ judgments as to relative 

veness of two methods are not to be taken too seriously. (6) Neither se- 

juence operates to produce greater variability in progress than the other, gen- 

erally or in any particular subject or school grade. (7) Neither sequence is 

narra favorable for the more capable or for the less capable student.—L. M. 
arden (Clark). 

2921. English, H. B. Why students register for psychology. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1928, 12, 242-244.—Report on a questionary seeking to determine why 
4 group of elementary students in psychology at Wesleyan University elected the 
subject. The results clearly show that these students approached the study with 
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either no objective or a very narrow utilitarian one. The author suggests +) 
stude ae of psychology be shown legitimate objectives —M. Goodrie (Clay 
Herlin, A. La méthode Belge de démutisation; application de J, 
PB de globalisation du Dr. A. Decroly 4 l’enseignement des sourds. uets 
(The Belgian method of demutization; application of Dr. A. Deero ly’s t 
ii to the teaching of deaf mutes.) Bull. Soc. fr. péd., 1927, 26, 36-4) 
The author, very much impressed in 1906 by a report of Dee oe on his eX} 
ences relating to whole reading and writing, has applied this ‘‘global’’ mes 
to deaf mutes. He wondered why the vocal organs do not produce wo; 
phrases without first having been exercised to use the vowels and consoy 
which enter into their formation. The children were given 5 kinds of exer; 
(1) They were taught to recognize persons, animals, things, ete. (2) They y 
taught to recognize words and written phrases, not pronounced either by 
teacher or the pupils (parts of the body, ordinary objects, ete : 
were given practice in synthetic lip reading with phrases which were not br 
up into their elements. (4) They were led to speak; they imitated t] 
ments of the teacher’s lips in talking. The words and phrases successively 
written, and read on the lips were all pronounced.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor 

2923. Hertzberg, O. E. The opinion of a teacher-training institution con. 
cerning the relative value of subject matter in educational psychology to the 
elementary school teacher. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 329-342.—T) 
fifteen groups of problems in psychology which Fea B. Watson had s 
at Teachers College were submitted to the faculty of Colorado Stat 
College and to ten superior students in each department to be rated by 
being valuable to an elementary school teacher. The fifteen origina " pr 
were broken up into 150 statements, 75 of the true-false variety and 7) 
multiple-choice type. Each statement was rated G (good), M (medium 
(poor). The fifteen problems are then ranked by (1) the faculty as a whol 
each department, (3) some selected students. Personality adjustm 
ranked first both by faculty and students. Next came teaching methods 
subjects, and development of skills. Schools and theories of psycho! Ry 
last. The results agreed with those of Watson in ranking personalit 
ments and teaching methods high. On the whole the agreement with Wa 
results was not close —A. M. Jordan (North Carolina). 

2924. Holland, B. F. The effect of class size on scholastic acquirement in 
educational psychology. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 668-670.—Eight lecture see- 
tions, varying in size from 26 to 112 members rs and under 2 different instructors 
are compared in regard to their ac complishments i in educational psychology dur- 
ing 1 quarter of the school year. It is concluded that, when the lecture met 
used, grouping students in small classes begets no better results, as far as master) 
of course subject-matter is concerned, than does grouping in large sect 
H.L. Koch (Texas). 

2925. Hosic, J. F. Educational objectives once more. Teach. 

1928, 29, 688-692.—A three-fold view of educational neato ape ifi 
attainments, growth of personality, and participation in phases of soci: 7 
is designed to aid i in evaluating curriculum content and method.—H. H. Ren 
(Purdue). 

2926. Irmina, Sister M., Visitation, Sister M., & Gabriel, Sister M. An 
annotated bibliography of c- relating to spelling. Cath. Univ. Amer 
Educ. Res. Bull., 1928, 3, No.1. Pp. 56—The authors have compiled a bibliog- 
raphy of studies relating to ar which includes investigations that have - 
peared before 1928. The annotations are semi-critical. Experimental invest! 
gations are spe eified as to nature and number of cases involved. The problems 
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¢ English spelling only are included. The 296 titles are not classified in any 
Supplementary lists will be published as warranted.—R. A. Brotemarkle 
Pennsylvania). 

9997. Jones, H. E. Attendance at moving pictures as related to intelli- 
vence and scholarship. Parent-Teacher, 1928, March.—The data were gathered 
v~ the questionnaire method from about 2200 grade and high school pupils. Ages 
om 9 to 14 do not affect frequency of attendance; 78% attend at least once a 
and the average is 1.7 times weekly. City children attend slightly more 
+en than do rural children; there are no significant sex differences. There is 

eht but significant relationship between frequency of attendance and both 

lligenee and scholarship, the best and worst attending somewhat less often 

nfirming the author’s unpublished findings on adults). There is no cumu- 

effect of frequent attendance upon scholarship, and 40% of the best grade 

| pupils attend at least twice a week; for these and other reasons the author 

lieves that excessive movie attendance is a symptom rather than a cause.— 
> R. Willoughby (Clark). 

9998. Jordan, A. M. Educational psychology. New York: Holt, 1928. 
Pp, xiv +459. $2.50.—‘ Educational psychology deals with those phases of 

hology which apply to the growing boys and girls, particularly when they 
in the school environment. It includes the study of the inheritance of 
ts, their modification in their interaction with environment, and the study 
ndividual differences resulting from this interaction.’’ Part I deals with 

ms involved in learning the school subjects; topics discussed here include 
rited nature, general principles of learning, conditions of learning, the laws 
irning, how to study, transfer of training, and transfer of school subjects. 

+ I] treats of problems concerned with individual differences : statistical meth- 

individual differences and their causes, and family and environment. Part 


[II takes up the problems involved in measuring mental traits: intelligence and 
nee testing, and educational tests. Part IV deals with the problems 
lved in learning habits of conduct: problems of school discipline—the malad- 
| child, and problems of discipline arising from the backward and retarded 
lren—the misfits. Each chapter is terminated by a summary and followed 
st of questions and exercises and an inclusive bibliography.—L. M. Harden 


Ulark 

2929. Kimball, E. P. As for examinations. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 571- 
i2—A plea for the essay type of examination properly administered.—H. L. 
Koch (Texas). 

2930. Myers, G. E. The problem of vocational guidance. New York: Mac- 

lan, 1928. Pp. 311—Myers has here given superintendents of schools, 
chool principals, and junior and senior high school teachers a comprehensive 
study of the problem of vocational guidance. There is a chapter on vocational 

lance in rural committees.—L. A. Pechstein (Cincinnati). 

2931. Reeder, E. H. Lessons in our schools, No. I. A stereoptican lesson. 
Teach. Coll. Réc., 1928, 29, 704-710.—The merits of an actually observed lesson 
ising the stereoptican are set forth—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 

“332. Reeve, W. D. The place of new-type tests in teaching mathematics. 
Teach. Coll. Ree., 1928, 29, 693-703.—General types of examinations, classifica- 
tion of achievement tests in mathematics, criteria for constructing new type 
tests and present weaknesses of these are discussed—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 

2933. Schneider, F. Erzieher und Lehrer. Wesen, Geschichte, Metho- 
dologie, Aufgaben und wichtige Ergebnisse der Berufspsychologie des Volks- 
schullerhrers, des Studienrates, des Berufs- und Handelsschullehrers. (Edu- 
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eator and teacher. Nature, history, methods, problems and important 
of the vocational psychology of the public school teacher, the educationa| 
and the teacher in a vocational or a commercial school.) Paderborn: Sehi, 
1928. Pp. 240—After a foreword, the author delimits the field of inves; 
of the psychology of the teaching profession, and shows its practical signi 
He then gives a history of the psychology of the teacher’s calling. H, 
the history of education from its primitive beginnings to the present da) 
how the subject-matter of investigation in educational science has chang 
points out the problems of teac ‘hing which predominated in pre-scientifi 
scientific pedagogical thought. In the next chapter, the methods of co) 
a vocational psychology of the teacher—the deductive, the inductiv: 
historical—are portrayed, critically evaluated, and illustrated by 
The chapter closes with a critical review of the pertinent monographic | 
in German, French and English. The 5th chapter gives some of the 1 
research, under the following headings: the pedagogical, the scientific 
commercial mental attitude, and the possibility of uniting them; ped 
love; the nature, problems and school-education of the idea of the self 

eal tact; the ability to maintain discipline; the demand for a persona 

is sensitive to merit in others, and which is itself rich in merit. The 6t} 
is concerned with the typology of the educator and teacher. The 7th 
analyzes the effect of the teaching vocation upon the man who engages in 
end of the book gathers together a number of research problems from t 
of the vocational psychology of the teacher, and gives a bibliograp!| 
numbers.—F.. Schneider (Koln). 

2934. Sherman, J. H. Is the examination worth retaining? Sci), 

1928, 27, 694-696.—Likening the final examination to the emergence 

day life, the author makes a plea for it, on both logical and experimental! 

as the best index in the hands of the instructor at present for pred 

future success of the student in the field in which he is being examined —J/. | 
Koch (Texas). 

2935. Sidler, M., & Moos, W. Die Beobachtun~sklasse in Zirich, eine heil- 
padagogische Einrichtung. (The observation class in Ziirich, an arrangement fo1 
corrective pedagogy.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1928, 34, 75-83.—The pur; 
the observation class are: (1) to analyze the disposition and the environ: 
the children who are referred to this class; (2) to benefit them by « 
pedagogy; (3) to prescribe methods of treatment, ete., in the offices ¢ 
with these children. A child comes into the observation class when the t 
proposes it, provided this assignment is approved by the psychiatrist on t 
of observed disturbances of will or emotion. The pupil’s personality is studi 
not only by sciontific means but also by natural inquiries. When the dat 
completely summarized, the psychiatrist classifies the child in the group of t! 
neurotic, the psychopathic or the asocial. The number in a elass is 10 to 12; tl 
ratio of boys to girls is 4: 1—0O. Seeling (Berlin). 

2936. Sturtevant, 8. M., & Hayes, H. A partial bibliography for deans of 
women and girls (continued) selected and briefly annotated. TJ'each. Coll. Kee. 
1928, 29, 739—752.—103 titles are given —H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 

2937. Tinker, M. A. Numerals versus words for ddan in —_ 
J. Appi. Psychol., 1928, 12, 190-199.—The purpose of the study reported was to 
investigate the influence of the use of numerals, in comparison with printed word 
symbols for the numerals, on the speed of reading arithmetical pro! i ms 
modified form of the Dodge apparatus for photographing eye movem: 
used with 4 subjects; the direct mirror method was used with 40 subjects 
material read consisted of the statement and a solution of 4 arithmetical | 


? 
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results from the two groups were in agreement on the point that the 
f number words involved more fixations and a longer reading time than 
ne of the numerals.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 
Worcester, D. A. The permanence of learning in high school sub- 
igebra. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 343-345.—Three forms of the 
Algebra Test were given in February, March and May respectively and 
December. The first two forms contains material which was learned 
he school year. Of this material little had been forgotten. On the 
Form 3 contained material learned late in the year. In this case 
t of forgetting was immensely more than in the first case. The study 
ting in school subjects will be continued.—A. M. Jordan (North Caro- 


Worcester, D. A. Prevalent errors in new-type examinations. J. 
1928, 18, 48-52.—A warning to those making objective type examina- 
ise in elementary and secondary schools and especially to those indi- 
» have not had a good deal of practice in the formulation of such 
tain hints are given.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


[See also abstracts 2703, 2706, 2871, 2895, 2901, 2902, 2909, 2946, 2955, 2964.] 
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[See abstracts 2782, 2861.] 
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2910. Ackerson, L., & Estabrooks, G. H. On the correlation of intelligence 
test scores with imputed intelligence. Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 18, 455-459.— 
of tests were given to 89 school boys at an interval of 14 months and 
ts were compared with the masters’ ratings. From the results it is eal- 
t the maximum agreement to be expected between the scores and the 
0.75, whence it follows that the constant factors present in the ratings 
scores are only slightly more than half measured. Whether the fault 
rating or in the tests cannot yet be answered. Both are not adequate 

; of true intelligence—H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 
Black, C. Note on the nature of intelligence. Brit. J. Psychol., 
151-454.—Intelligence is the average efficiency of the various disposi- 
he side of meaning or perception, excluding efficiency of reaction. Nor- 
give a coefficient which is a compound of both efficiencies. Though 
ncies may go together the psychologist should endeavor to invent tests 

lude the element of reaction—H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 

2942. Board of Education, London. Subject list of books and papers in 
the Board of Education Library. No. 3: Psychological Tests.—This is a very 
nsive list of books and papers on psychological tests contained in the 
Library of the Board of Education in Whitehall, London. The books 
t ales are classified under the following main heads with numerous sub- 
lings: general survey or introduction to the subject; tests of intelligence and 
pedagogical tests; vocational tests; relation of tests to normal ex- 
ns; correlation between physical and mental development; practical 
n of tests; statistics and mathematical treatment of data relating 
Any of the works listed may be consulted in the reference library 
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referred to, and the list itself is unusually complete to date and contains ¢ 
references to original sources of publication —F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge. Ene 
land ). 

2943. Chave, E. J. A new type of scale for measuring attitudes, 7.) 
Educ., 1928, 23, 364—369.—If we ask a number of persons their estimate of som, 
object or institution, as the church, some will be found to condemn it with vary. 
ing degrees of opposition, some will be neutral, while others will endorse it mo; 
or less heartily. A scale may be made with an equal number of units of m 
ure to represent these answers. At one end would be placed the most eri 
and at the other end the most commendatory answer, while in the middle would 
be placed the neutral ones. Others would be placed along che scale according 
the attitude expressed. In this way a person may be questioned and his attitud, 
mechanically rated. Various refinements and applications may be made. 1] 
will be explained in full in a forthcoming monograph by Thurstone and Chay 
—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

2944. Cushman, C.L. A study of the reliability of mental tests as used in 
Oklahoma City. J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 509-511.—Entering children hay 
been tested with the Binet, and intermediate pupils with the Otis Self-Admin 
istering Test, by the teachers, who have been trained for this purpose; the cust 
of retesting upon entering a new school, without consulting the former t 
record, makes possible this study on the more mobile part of the school popula 
tion. 260 such retests were available, with an average interval of 11 
months; the average Binet 1Q was 100 and the average Otis IQ 95. Ther 
no significant differences as between the two tests used; considering Binet alor 
the reliability increases markedly in going toward the middle of the rang 
either direction. The average of the second tests is nearer the mean than t! 


average of the first tests in all ranges (50-140).—R. R. Willoughby (Clark 
2945. Fox, E. J. The diagnostic value of group tests as determined by 

the qualitative differences between_ normal and feeble-minded children. 

J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 127-134.—63 feeble-minded and 63 normal children 


were used in the experiment. The latter were selected from a public se} 
graded as normal by their teachers, were at grade for their chronological age 
were selected to be at the same mental age as the feeble-minded group. Four 
primary group tests of general intelligence were given and a composite mental 
age obtained from the average of the mental ages on the 4 tests. The median 
mental age for the feeble-minded group was 7 years, 3 months; for the control 
group, 7 years, 4 months; the median I.Q.’s for the two groups were 56 and 99 
respectively. The feeble-minded children varied more than the normal children 
in the tests in every ease; they fell far below the normal in the directions test, in 
the counting tests, and in tests involving development of interest; they tended 
to excel in those tests involving experience rather than new situations —J 
Goodrie (Clark). 

2946. Gaskill, P. C., Fenton, N., & Porter, J. P. Judging the intelligence 
of boys from their photographs. J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 394-403.—stanc- 
ardized photographs were taken of 12 boys between 11-0 and 12-0 who had 
IQ’s ranging from 18 to 171 with intervals of not less than 2 P.E.i9. These 
were ranked by 274 psychology students from nine classes. The median class 
rankings for the 12 boys in order of their true rank was 3, 6, 8, 2, 5, 1, 4, 7, 9, ll, 
10,12. The median correlation coefficient (rank method) for the 274 judges was 
425, Q, .20, Q, .59; the class medians ranged from .36 to .51.—R. R. W uloughby 
(Clark). a 

2947. Graf, O. Psychologische Untersuchungen an Zwanzigjabriget. 


(Psychological studies of persons twenty years old.) Psychol. Arbeit., 1928, 9, 
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A large quantity of data, concerning activities involving intelligence 
ry, obtained by tests of persons 18-20 years old, was used for deter- 
norms. Out of 1000 individuals who were personally examined, the 
hose 600 whose education was limited to that of the public school or the 
- school. From their performances, standard values were caleulated for 
10 grades, the former with unequal, the latter with equal frequency dis- 
The activities tested are: (1) adding one-place numbers; (2) Bour- 
3) words to be arranged in sentences; (4) sentences to be arranged 
narrative; (5) discrimination between 11 pair of words; (6) recog- 
absurdities in a narrative; (7) filling gaps (Ebbinghaus); (8) fol- 
lirections; (9) picture interpretation (Binet-Simon); (10) re-telling a 
11) deseribing a picture. The investigations are being continued, and 
ld furnish exact data for clinical intelligence tests. They should make 
‘to rank any testee with respect to a population having the same edu- 
s himself. The paper gives the test problems, with verbatim test diree- 
method of scoring, and key to the grades.—O. Graf (Munich). 
i8. Hallowell, D. K. Mental tests for pre-school children. Psychol. 
, 1928, 16, 235-276.—Several simple performance tests were given to 650 
| children. The children were a fairly representative sampling of an 
lation, and were about equally divided between boys and girls. The 
resents norms which she thinks should be of especial value in connection 
tion eases. 142 cases, restudied, gave results which indicated a high 
y for the initial diagnosis—J. 7. Metcalf (Vermont). 
‘9. Hollingworth, L. 8. Subsequent history of E—; ten years after the 
initial report. J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 385-390.—At the age of 18-10, the 
t scored 441 points on the IER Intelligence Seale CAVD, Levels M, N, O, 
s is +4.3 P.E. with respect to college graduates in first-rate profes- 
hools (median 415, Q, 421, best scores about 440), and equivalent to 
116 on the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for College Freshmen. 
t he measured 6’ 1” in height and weighed 195 lbs.; health excellent. He 
ted to ®BK at 14-10 and graduated from Columbia at 15-0, with 8 
ward the M.A., which he took with excess credit at 16-0; at 18-9 all 
ments for the Ph.D. (in history) except the completion of the dissertation 
en satisfied. At 18-4 he entered the theological seminary, in accordance 
lecision made before he was five years old. He has been a lay reader in 
urches since sixteen. His first research (on the Pentateuch) was made 
n, and brought him membership in the Oriental Society of Research in 
ilem; at thirteen he was admitted to the Bodleian for research; his dis- 
ns were on pre- and post-Christian Egypt; other work has dealt with 
Pliny’s letters, Irish history, and Greek papyri—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
2990. Jones, A. M. A vocabulary study of children in a foreign industrial 
community. Psychol. Clin., 1928, 17, 13-21.—This study was made on public 
school children of Aliquippa, Pa., a typical industrial community. The test was 
‘al individual vocabulary test of the Stanford-Binet, the first list of words 
ing used. It was given to 562 children, of whom 90% were of foreign parent- 
Of those of foreign parentage only 14.9% rated at norm or better, while of 
» American group 53.5% rated normal or above. The foreign children in 
iis group were not inferior to the American children in intelligence as measured 
y Suecess in school. Sinee Terman finds a correlation of .91 between vocabu- 
‘and mental age, presumably the foreign children would receive low mental 
age ratings. The author regards it as imperative to build up special norms for 
‘h foreign language group if the use of the Stanford-Binet is to be continued 
with them —J. T’. Metcalf (Vermont). 
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2951. Kornhauser, A. W. Results from a quantitative ae on 

likes and barnes used with a group of college freshmen. J. Appl. Psyo}, 
1927, 11, 85-95.—Report on results obtained from a 164-item questionnaire o, 
stone ‘and dislikes given to 110 university freshmen. Each item was chee 

the appropriate one of 5 symbols, which represented feelings rangine 
marked dislike to its opposite. The percentage of a low scholarship gr 
marked an item a certain way was obtained; then that of a high se} 
group; then the difference and the standard error of the difference wer 

This difference indicates ‘‘the excellence of differentiation between the < 
with low marks and all other students.’’ A similar procedure was used 
termining ‘‘how well each question differentiated between the high er 

all other students.’’ Each of the items and symbols which gave good ; 
tiation was noted. <A checking of the results showed points of unreliab 
correlation between questionnaire score and first year marks varied greatly fron 
one group to another; a comparison of the results with a second quest 
showed a wide difference in correlation of total scores. The authors cone 

no use can be made of the questionnaire in predicting college work of 
however, it may be useful as an indicator of student opinion and attit 

of the likes and dislikes of individual students —M. Goodrie (Clark 

2952. Lincoln, E. A. Studies of the validity of the Dearborn General In. 

telligence Examinations. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 346-349 —Studies 
validity of the Dearborn General Intelligence Examinations show an 
difference between it and the Stanford Revision of about 5 I.Q. points 
ficients betweens the Dearborn and the Stanford Revision ranged from .66 
.95, depending somewhat upon the expertness of the examiners.—A. WM. |/ 
(North Carolina). 

2953. Maller, J. B. An experimental study of certain cooperative tenden 
cies. Relig. Educ., 1928, 23, 361-363.—About 1,400 children were d for 
speed in simple computations, to compare the rate attained when wor 
personal interests, as for a prize, with that when working for the socia 
for class victory. The rate for working for the self-motive was slight]; 
at first, and increased with the progress of the tests until the class-mot 
peared at a decisive relative disadvantage—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mas 

2954. Mangold, Sister M. C. Methods of measuring the reliability oft tests, 
Cath. Univ. Amer. Educ. Res. Bull., 1927, 2, No. 8. Pp. 32.—‘‘ Reliability i 
the accuracy with which the test measures whatever it does measure,’ 
therefore a very important characteristic of any test. Given the best ol! 
individual scores will vary from test to test as a result of (1) constant errors, such 
as errors in seoring, and (2) variable errors, such as the emotional status ¢ 
pupils, physical conditions, individual distractions, ete. An experimental in- 
vestigation involves either (1) giving the same test twice, (2) giving equivalent 
forms of the test, or (3) the comparison of results obtained from one half of t 
test with those from the other half. Statistical methods of measuring reliabilit 
include (1) the coefficient of reliability, (2) the index of reliability, (3) ces:. ‘ 
P.Bicst., (4) S.E.meas. ANd P.E.meas, (5) Momroe’s ratio or Kelley’s ratio, an 
(6) the Spearman-Brown formula. Degrees of reliability are given in ter 
adjectives (from Ruch and Stoddard). A summary of 15 formulae (var 
of those listed above), a glossary, and a bibliography of 35 titles are inc! 

L. M. Harden (Clark). 

2955. Martens, E. H. Student teachers and the Thurstone Psychological 
Examination. School & Soc., 1928, 27, 638-640.—The Thurstone Psychol ical 
Examination was given to 296 individuals who had been in the University of 
California for four years and were preparing to teach. In each of the five sub- 
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median of the student-teacher scores was higher than the corresponding 

for college freshmen. The median of the total scores for the former 
slightly exceeded the upper quartile of the latter. In the language tests 
completion and opposites—the superiority of the student-teachers was most 
icu in the arithmetic, least. The problem of individual differences is 
iered and the greater need of some teachers for supervision is pointed out. 
_H L. Koch (Texas). 

0956. Piéron, H. Echelles de développement et évaluation d’intelligence. 
Necessité du profil mental en orientation professionnelle. (Scales of develop- 

nt and evaluation of intelligence. Necessity of mental profile in professional 
rientation.) Ann. de l’enfance, 1927, 1, 254-261.—The employment of methods 
easurement of the mental level permits the watching of the progress of devel- 
nt in children. In addition, the scales of measurement serve to establish a 

hierarchy. Is this hizrarchy maintained without change. to the age of 
thood as it is during the course of childhood development? This is the case 
ie law of mental development is the same for all children rated, and if they 
equal periods of development— which they do, approximately ; under these 
nditions, it seems that, with the chances of error rather small, one can predicate 
the course of mental development the constancy of the hierarchies. Does this 
in that the rating of the children can be used as an anticipatory rating of the 

Its which they will become? The valuation of mental development should 

be confused with that of intelligence. This latter seems to be better meas- 

ed by tests of special aptitude. A dissociation of the complex attitudes which 

to make the success which characterizes intelligence is necessary, whence the 
function of analytic scales, especially in view of the orientation of the child 
toward the career which agrees best with his kind of intelligence. The psycho- 
logical profile, giving in a written notation the relative level of attention, of will, 

‘apacity, of apprehension, of memory, and of intellectual processes even as 

rse modalities of intelligence, permits following the whole development and 
thus utilizing the special evidences of superiority the moment they appear.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2957. Piéron, H., & Piéron, Mme. H. Etablissement et utilisation d’un test 
d'intelligence en orientation professionnelle. (Making and utilizing an intel- 
ligence test in professional orientation.) Hygiéne ment., 1928, 23, 1-3.—Re- 
sumé of a communication made before the 4th International Psychotechnies Con- 
ference in Paris in October, 1927, and describing a test set up in order to form 
part of a drive for professional orientation. This test comprises a number of 
sub-tests which contain: 7 elements of completion of a series (average number 

rrect in the standardization, 66%); 10 elements on relation of ideas, 2 with 
inswers to find, 8 with answers to underline (average number correct, 67%) ; 
) elements with analogies and simple and complex oppositions (average number 
rrect, 66% ) ; 4 syllogistic elements (average number correct, 62% ) ; 4 elements 
n criticism of absurdities (average number correct, 60%) ; 4 elements on logic 
f alternatives (average number correct, 50%); and, last, 2 elements on inter- 
pretation of ideas (average number correct, 74%). The standardization has 
shown that the test is particularly well suited for the age of 12 years. The me- 
dian at that age corresponds very closely to the average number correct, 50%. 
The distribution by age has furnished an extreme variation of from 6 to 62 points 
it of 80 possible points at 11 years, from 24 to 71 points at 15 years, with a 
satisfactory distribution. The analysis of the results shows that it would be 
unwise in professional orientation to rely on the whole level of general intelli- 
gence. The questions have been grouped from two different points of view: (1) 
They have been divided into 3 classes: questions referring chiefly to comprehen- 
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sion of the problem, questions demanding invention, questions making a ppeal ¢ 
the reason. (2) The questions have been divided into 4 groups according { ; 
appeal which they make; namely, numerical form, logical abstract form. 
form, and general form of judgments. There are found among the ¢| 
taking exactly the middle place in the median decile, certain children who 
the first decile in invention, others who are superior in criticism and infe) 
comprehension. This dissociation is particularly interesting for professj 
orientation and ought to replace total classifications—Math. H. Piéron 
bonne). 

2958. Russell, A.H. Questions for mental testing. Exeter: Wheaton. | 
Pp. 35. 9d. net.—Thirty papers are given, each containing seven questions of 
the type commonly used in mental test examinations. A brief appendix deseril, 
the aim of mental testing and classifies tests used into: memory tests; 
meaning tests; association of ideas tests; language tests; picture study tests 
reasoning tests; imagery tests, auditory discrimination tests; form board and 
ee box tests; relations tests; motor co-ordination tests; and directions tests 
PF. Bartlett (Cambridge, England 

2958 . Sainte- Lagie, —. Qu’est-ce qu’un test? (What is a test?) Psy. 
chol. et vie, 1928, 2, 72-73.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2960. Saunders, J. M., & Putnam, G. P. Brain tests. London: Putna: 
1927. Pp. 95. 2/6.—The book contains a selection of representative tests of 
intelligence. The tests are clearly printed and are self-explanatory. They 
of various kinds: observation, directions, maze, incorrect pictures, disarrang 
words, information, cubes, divided objects, addition, visual, calculation, sequ 
concentration and memory, disarranged questions, judgment, geometric figures, 
illusions, missing objects, similar figures, analogies. A brief foreword stat 
popular language the general aim and use of tests of intelligence. —F. C. Bar 
(Cambridge, England). 

2961. Schultz, R. 8. A test for motor capacity in the industries and in the 
school. J. Appi. Psychol., 1928, 12, 169-189.—Unselected children from 
schools in the same section of a city were given the Otis Self Administering Test 
and the Viteles Mental Alertness Test. Detailed data concerning the latter tes 
are presented. The persistent factors which determined the motor ability meas 
ured were sex and nationality: boys were definitely superior to girls, and Italians 
and the mixed group to Jewish children. Age, grade, school, and intelligence 
were less significant factors, in descending order of significance. The corre! 
tion between motor ability and intelligence was negligible; that between motor 
ability and chronological age was low but significant. Practical applications o! 
the test are suggested.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

2962. Skaggs, E.B. Some critical comments on certain prevailing concepts 
and methods used in mental testing. J. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 503-008 
The author objects to the measurement of validity by corre lation with estimates 
maintaining that the methods of experimental psychology are adequate for such 
measurement. He avers that the so-called unreliability of a test is rather the 
unreliability of the subject, the test having remained objective ly the same; and 
that it is precisely these changes in the subject that it is desirable to measure. 
He considers unfortunate the ‘‘socialization’’ of concepts of intelligence, and 
recommends the substitution of tests which tap the higher central processes; the 
evaluation of the relative weight of these he would delegate to the arbitrary agree 
ment of qualified psychologists. Finally, he recommends more careful study 0! 
the possibility and methods of inferring capacity from present efficiency.—2. R 
Willoughby (Clark) 

2963. Spearman, ©. The sub-structure of the mind. Brit. J. Psychol, 
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18, 249-261.—Spearman attempts to further the discovery of the sub- 
re of the mind by a study of the correlation observed between various 
ntal abilities —H. Banister (Cambridge, England 
0964. Stein, M. L. A trial with criteria of the MacQuarrie Test of Me- 
chant ical Ability. /. Appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 391-393.—15 students selected 
itstanding mechanical or language ability were ranked according to eonerete 
shstract abilities, and tested with the Stenquist and MacQuarrie mechanical 
tests, Army Alpha, and the Kohs Block Design Test. Rank-difference 
ions were computed. MacQuarrie and Stenquist correlate .66 (.75 on 
ting either Alpha or Kohs, which correlate with each other .58); Mac- 
correlates negatively with measures of abstract ability, Stenquist not at 
quist correlates better with the criterion, but since the correlation be- 
nquist and Kohs or Alpha rises upon eliminating MacQuarrie, the 
believes MaeQuarrie to be a better measure of mechanical abilities 
loughby (Clark). 
Uhrbrock, R. 8., & Downey, J. E. A non-verbal will-temperament 
pl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 95.-105.—-A preliminary report on an attempt 
a non-verbal will-temperament test for studying racial differences. 
‘e 13 parts to the test; it seeks to measure speed of decision and move- 
ility to speed up and to hold back, eye-hand coordination, interest in 
ersistence, expansiveness, drive, self-confidence, reaction to suggestion, 
rmanence of decisions. The test and the method of administering it are 
bed in detail. Self-correlations on the test for 90 junior high school boys 
0.6976 + 0.036. The verbal and non-verbal forms of the will-tempera 
st were found not to measure the same traits. Correlations between the 
; and the National Intelligence Test scores were low. A few of the 
ow promise of high reliability and need further investigation. ‘‘The 
tests may have validity in school and industrial situations.’’—M. Goodrie (Clark). 
2966. Wallin, J. E. W. A further note on scattering in the Binet scale. 
j 1. Psychol., 1927, 11, 143-154.—Presentation and analysis of tabular data 
ously presented material on seattering in the Binet scale. The data were 
red from the testing of 333 epilepties, 34 psychoties, and 2,206 consecutive 
in psycho-educational eclinies. The results show that the normal scatter 
re than the feeble-minded in the 1911 and the Stanford-Binet seales; and that 
nd to scatter more than girls in these two seales. The unstable groups 
ter slightly more than the average; but since the scatter is not markedly dif- 
ferent from the average, and is not consistent, scattering cannot be considered 
gnomonie of psychopathy. The first finding is not confirmatory of state- 
ents of Binet and Simon and Doll in regard to seatter—M. Goodrie (Clark) 
2967. Wild, E. H. _Influences of conation on cognition. II. Brit. J. Psy- 
., 1928, 18, 332-355.—Sets of tests, similar to those commonly used as intel- 
tests, were Covent and given (1) to psychologists, (2) to training col- 
tudents, and (3) to school boys. These subjects worked through the tests, 
ere nt degrees of conation with the different sets. The results are dis- 
light of the hormie theory of action, of Spearman’s principle of 
and of Aveling’s principles of conation—H. Banister (Cambridge, 


2968. Woodrow, H. Mental unevenness and brightness. J. Educ. Psychol, 
28, 19, 289-302.—1,572 school children, being all the children in one town from 
) mos. to 16 yrs. 11 mos. inclusive, were tested with two forms of each of 
following tests: language completion, substitution, comprehension, opposites, 
' building, and memory span for digits. Computations were then carried 
to determine the unevenness at different M.A. levels and at different 
‘ls. The procedure was divided into two parts: in the first unevenness 
fF 
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was measured by calculating the M.A. of each individual in each of the six tests, 
then by computing the mean of these six, and from this obtained mean computing 
the mean variation; in the second ease, the standard score procedure was used, 
which the individual score is subtracted from the mean of that age and divided by 
the standard deviation or mean deviation. Both techniques agreed that children 
of either low or high I.Q. showed greater unevenness than children of norma} 
1.Q. (96-104), that the higher or the lower the I.Q. the greater the uneven. 
ness, and that children below normal showed greater unevenness than those above 
normal.—A. M. Jordan (North Carolina 


[See also abstracts 2704, 2794, 2825, 2834, 2841, 2897, 2898, 2914, 2915, 2927.] 








